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r^^^^^B/l^^  he  New  York  Zoological 
W0     '  Society  is  a  non-profit 
organization  chartered 
by  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1895  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  zoo- 
logical park,  to  encourage  the  study 
of  zoology,  to  advance  wildlife  pro- 
tection, and  to  furnish  instruction 
and  recreation  to  the  people. 

The  City  of  New  York,  through  its 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  pro- 
vides annual  operating  support  for 
the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  both  of  which  occupy 
City-owned  buildings  on  City-owned 
property.  The  City's  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  Central  Park  Zoo. 

The  Society  also  receives  funds 
annually  from  the  Natural  Heritage 
Trust,  a  program  of  the  New^  York 
State  Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 
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REPORT    OF    THE  PRESIDENT 


r^^'^jfj^  he  New  York  Zoological  Society's  motto 
^      for  the  past  year,  and  for  years  into  the 
JiL     foreseeable  future,  might  well  be  the 
old  Russian  saying:  "When  the  ice  is  thin,  you  must 
mn  a  lot  faster."  As  the  world's  ecological  condition 
deteriorates,  the  need  for  action  accelerates. 

Increasingly,  the  Society  is  called  upon, 
here  and  abroad,  to  deal  with  problems  of  species 
sui'vival,  environmental  degradation,  and  human 
need.  The  field  conservation  efforts  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International  now  encompass  113 
projects  worldwide,  compared  to  82  last  year,  and 
WCI's  budget  has  gone  from  $1.9  million  in  1987  to 
$2.6  million  in  1988  to  $3.2  million  in  1989.  Similar- 
ly, research  in  nutrition,  genetics,  and  animal  man- 
agement has  proliferated,  bolstered  by  a  new  in- ' 
house  program  to  coordinate  studies  by  NYZS  staff 
and  visiting  scientists.  And  the  Society's  educational 
message  is  reaching  not  only  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  in  school  systems  around  New 
York,  but  thousands  more  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally through  such  programs  as  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
innovative  seminars  for  teaching  teachers. 

We  are  also  running  faster  to  restore, 
modernize,  and  improve  our  great  public  facilities 
in  New  York.  It  took  Herculean  work  by  the  Socie- 
ty's staff  to  open  the  new  Central  Park  Zoo  in  Au- 
gust, to  bring  back  the  Bronx  Zoo's  magnificent  old 
Elephant  House  as  the  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Cen- 
ter and  the  Wildfowl  Pond  as  the  John  Pierrepont 
Wildfowl  Marsh,  and  to  complete  the  innovative  and 
educational  exhibitry  of  the  New  York  Aquarium's 
Discovery  Cove.  And  much  more  is  on  the  way. 

There  is  growing  recognition  that  addi- 
tional support  is  needed  for  these  essential  pro- 
grams. When  the  City  proposed  cuts  in  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  1990,  hundreds  of  people  wrote  to 


protest,  and  the  funds  were  restored,  not  only  for 
1990  but  also  for  1989.  Bronx  Zoo  and  New  York 
Aquarium  operating  support  from  the  City,  through 
the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  totaled 
$8,772,177  in  1989.  Central  Park  Zoo  support  from 
the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  came  to 
$2,470,447.  New  York  State,  through  the  Natural 
Heritage  Trust,  provided  $2,126,000  to  the  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  in  1989,  and  Federal  support  totaled 
$387,908,  including  grants  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network. 


Private  coniribulicms — dues,  gifts, 
pledges,  and  bequests — totaled  $13,413,869  from 
foundations,  corporations,  and  private  individuals. 
In  that  total  were  funds  for  some  particularly  excit- 
ing initiatives.  The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacAr- 
thur  Foundation  pledged  $1  million  over  three  years 
to  fund  WCI  projects  in  the  wodd's  highly  vulnera- 
ble tropical  rain  forests.  The  Liz  Claiborne-Art  Or- 
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tenberg  Foundation  gave  5155,000  For  \  arious  WCI 
projects  in  Africa,  including  funds  to  purchase  a 
corridor  of  land  for  elephants  at  Lake  Manyara  in 
Tanzania.  And  the  Bay  Foundation  will  fund  a  new 
program  enabling  the  Society's  Animal  Health  Cen- 
ter to  offer  \  eterinan-  help  in  other  countries. 

For  continuing  support,  we  are  particu- 
larly grateful  to  two  major  contributors.  The  Lila 
Acheson  Wallace  >rt'ZS  Fund  disbursed  SI. 4  mil- 
lion for  endowment  and  se\  eral  projects  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo  and  the  Central  Park  Zoo.  And  once 
again  the  Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  provided 
funds  for  the  Wildlife  Sur\'ival  Center  on  St.  Cathe- 
rines Island,  Georgia.  Indispensable  capital  gifts 
w  ere  made  by  Eleanor  Ax  en'  Hempstead  for  the 
Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center  and  by  The  Horace 
W.  Goldsmith  Foundation  for  Dfscoveiy  Co\  e. 

Another  important  gift  for  Discovery 
Co\  e  came  from  the  Women's  Committee,  which 
w  as  more  actix  e  than  e\  er  during  Leslie  Perkin  s 
last  year  as  president.  The  year  culminated  on  May 
31  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  with  the  highly  succe.ssful  "Sa- 
fari!" pany.  which  raised  some  S3-i5.000  for  the 
planned  Great  Gorilla  Forest  exhibition.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Beutel  was  inducted  as  new  president  as 
the  year  came  to  an  end. 

Corporate  gi\  ing  reached  new  heights 
at  $1,182,824,  as  Marshall  Manley.  chairman  and 
CEO  of  AmBase  Corporation,  completed  his  final 
year  presiding  over  the  Business  Committee.  Mr. 
.Manley  was  honored  with  the  Society's  Distin- 
guished Leadership  Award  at  the  Committee's  .sec- 
ond Corporate  Benefit  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo.  and 
Richard  A.  Voell,  CEO  of  The  Rockefeller  Group 
was  named  new  chairman  of  the  committee. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  and  encour- 
aging donors,  both  the  corporate  and  the  individual 


campaigns  ha\  e  established  gi\  ing  categories.  The 
Corporate  Membership  Plan,  instiuiled  in  fiscal 
1988.  offers  a  progressive  scale  of  benefits  for  con- 
tributing Members  (S2.500),  Spon.sors  ($5,000).  Pa- 
trons ($10,000),  and  Benefactors  ($20,000).  The  An- 
imal Kingdom  Club,  which  Trustee  John  Elliott.  Jr. 
was  .so  helpful  in  formulating,  recognizes  levels  of 
indix  idual  giving  from  $5,000  to  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion, from  the  Curators  Circle  to  Best  Friend.  Anoth- 
er new  fund-raising  instrument  for  indi\  iduals  is 
the  Pooled  Income  Fund,  w  hich  is  ahvuLK  ofl  to  a 
succe.ssful  start  with  se\  eral  contributors. 

We  note  with  .sorrow  the  passing  of 
two  long-time  friends  of  the  Society.  Da\  id  HLinter 
McAlpin  served  with  distinction  for  50  years,  as 
tmstee,  advi.sor.  honoran'  trustee,  and,  from  1953 
to  1967.  as  treasurer  of  the  Society.  Chauncey  D. 
Stillman  had  been  a  trustee  since  1960  and  hono- 
raiy  trustee  since  1982.  with  a  particular  interest  in 
wildlife  conserx  ation. 

Some  distinguished  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Society's  gox  erning  boards.  Mrs. 
Gordon  B.  Pattee,  a  ver\'  acti\  e  contributor  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  Women's  Committee,  and 
Edith  McBean.  one  of  the  Aquarium's  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters,  w'ere  elected  trustees  after  sever- 
al years  as  advisors.  Named  adx  isors  were  William 
Gmenerwald,  who  runs  an  extraordinarx'  equid 
sanctuary  in  New  Mexico;  Anne  Pattee.  a  statmch 
supporter  of  WCI's  w^ork  in  Africa  and  South  Ameri- 
ca; Bradley  Goldberg,  who  has  backed  Alan  Rabi- 
nox\'itz's  work  in  Thailand;  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Beutel.  ne\\"  president  of  the  Women's  Committee. 


Howard  Phipps,  Jr..  President 
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ever  in  one  year,  not  since  the  founding 
of  the  Society,  have  so  many  Zoo  and 
Aquarium  exhibits  been  unveiled.  From 
August  1988  to  July  1989,  four  major  new  facilities 
were  opened. 

On  August  8,  1988,  people  began  flood- 
ing into  the  newly  lush  and  elegant  Central  Park 
Zoo — 319,650  visited  during  the  first  30  days.  They 
came  to  see  gentoo  penguins  and  colobus  mon- 
keys, leaf-cutting  ants,  horned  frogs,  California  sea 
lions,  and  the  new  Zoo  itself.  Despite  the  con- 
straints of  its  "Landmark"  5.5-acre  site,  the  Zoo  was 
redesigned  by  the  Society  in  a  way  that  gives  wild 
animals  a  fresh,  bright  stage  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 

On  June  7,  1989,  a  group  of  friends  and 
Zoo  diehards  assembled  in  the  rain  to  open  the 
John  Pierrepont  Wildfowl  Marsh  and  pay  tribute  to 
its  distinguished  namesake.  The  lovely  green  Marsh 
quickly  became  a  favorite  spot  with  Zoo  aficiona- 
dos, its  expansive  waters,  its  natural  plantings  of 
reeds,  wildflowers,  and  grasses,  and  its  contented 
mergansers,  canvasbacks,  and  teal  making  it  the 
most  restful  island  of  nature  in  the  Zoo. 

Then,  on  July  7,  the  extraordinarily  in- 
tricate, high-tech  Discovery  Cove  opened  at  the 
Aquarium  with  a  stunning  variety  of  unfamiliar 
creatures  and  specialized  exhibits  designed  to  help 
understand  them.  They  included  coral  reef  fishes 
and  anemones,  crashing  waves  and  sandy  beaches, 
and  countless  opportunities  for  children  and  adults 
alike  to  explore  the  world  just  out  of  sight  beyond 
the  breakers  crashing  on  Coney  Islands  beach. 

Finally,  on  July  19  in  the  Bronx,  the 
grand  old  1908  Elephant  House  emerged  from  mud 
and  constmction  fences,  in  a  magnificent  palimp- 
sest, as  the  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center.  Thou- 
sands of  zoogoers  have  already  poured  through  its 


great  glass  portals  and  past  its  soft,  beautifully 
planted  outdoor  habitats.  They  discuss  the  majestic 
elephants  and  rhinos  that  stand  alive  before  them 
and  the  powerful  interpretive  galleries  that  graphi- 
cally detail  the  decline  of  these  endangered 
giants — and  many  seem  newly  stimulated  to  reflect. 
Their  observations  reward  us. 


Biological  Limitations 

In  June  in  Japan,  meanwhile,  WCI  Director  David 
Western  quietly,  painstakingly  explained  to  offi- 
cials, craftsmen,  and  merchandisers  again  and 
again  the  irrevocable  implications  of  a  culturally 
fueled  trade  in  elephant  ivory  for  trinkets  and  name 
seals.  Western  leads  a  desperate  multi-organization 
conservation  effort,  as  Africa's  elephants  are  being 
poached  at  the  rate  of  one  every  7.5  minutes. 
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How  many  elephants  are  enough?  How 
much  elephant  habitat  is  needed?  How  many  peo- 
ple are  too  many?  The  first  two  questions  ha\'e 
been  posed  by  conserv  ationists  and  anti-conser\ - 
ationists  alike,  the  third  only  by  conserv  ationists. 
The  primary-  challenge  to  env  ironmental  education 
today  is  to  teach  biological  limitations  in  a  climate 
of  ideas  saying  there  are  none. 

If  it  is  intended  for  elephants  to  survive, 
the  answers  to  the  questions  above  are  straightfor- 
ward: the  number  of  elephants  needed  is  at  least 
that  of  a  genetically  and  demographically  viable 
population,  distributed  broadly  enough  to  allow  for 
such  chance  events  as  natural  disasters  and  disease. 
There  must  be  suitable  climate  and  habitat,  and 
enough  space,  food,  and  water  on  a  sustainable  ba- 
sis. Those  are  the  basics;  then  it  gets  complicated. 

Where  will  these  elephant  zones  be?  If 
there  are  enough  elephants  in  Gabon  should  Kenya 
do  without?  Is  a  simple  biologically  calculated  num- 
ber adequate  replacement  for  the  spirit-lifting  spec- 
tacle of  great  herds?  Which  nations  and  communi- 
ties will  secure  the  honor  and  profits  of  caring  for 
elephants,  and  paying  for  their  protection,  popula- 
tion control,  and  sustainable  management? 

The  United  States  Endangered  Species 
Act  is  intended  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  any 
more  indigenous  species  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  nation  is  also  committed  to  accelerated  devel- 
opment. Where  then  will  our  wildlife  live? 

If  it  is  intended  for  people  to  survive, 
the  same  questions  of  sustainability  must  be  an- 
swered for  us. 

Institutional  Evolution 

Thousands  of  small  terrestrial  plants  and  animals 
are  becoming  extinct  every  year  while  pollution  and 


development  are  making  biological  deserts  of  coast- 
al communities  and  wanton  destruction  endangers 
coral  reefs.  Mo.st  large  terrestrial  vertebrates  will  be 
sustained  only  as  historical  symbols  in  intensely 
managed  zoos  and  in  parks  that  ha\  e  evolved  into 
"megazoos"  rather  than  remaining  parts  of  function- 
ing, relatively  independent  ecosystems. 

Because  zoos  and  aquariums  focus  on 
life  and  its  diversity,  they  are,  unavoidabK'  and  ir- 
revocably, concerned  with  the  future,  with  prosper- 
ity and  perspective.  This  constitutes  a  fundamental 
difference  between  museums  which  deal  with  liv- 
ing things  and  thcxse  which  do  not.  Almost  all  zoos, 
aquariums,  and  botanical  gardens  have  significant 
conservation  programs,  while  the  majority  of  natu- 
ral science  museums  without  live  collections  do 
not.  Inexorably,  zoos  and  aquariums  are  ev^olving 
away  from  their  origins  in  the  museum  communit\- 
and  becoming  new  kinds  of  institutions  in  the  envi- 
ronmental science  and  conservation  world. 

Many  scientists  believe  that  only  an  in- 
ternational human  tragedy  is  likely  to  initiate  the 
environmental  action  needed  to  establish  sustaina- 
bility as  a  way  of  life,  and  then  only  after  it  is  too 
late  for  much  that  we  hold  dear.  Yet,  there  is  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  realization  and  concern.  We  .sense  it  in 
many  of  the  40  developing  nations  that  host  WCI 
projects,  and  we  see  and  hear  it  at  home.  With  in- 
creasing frequency,  our  Zoo-  and  Aquarium-goers 
are  expressing  not  only  understanding,  but  a  wish 
to  help.  There  is  a  chance  that  we  can  yet  learn  to 
live  within  our  ecological  means.  But,  inevitably,  the 
modern  zoo  and  aquarium  must  focus  on  tomor- 
row, as  caretakers  of  life  in  an  age  of  extinction. 

William  Conway,  General  Director 
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^  n  article  in  the  Zoological  Society 

/gfe^        ^////t'//;/  of  October  1908  introduced 
jtgQ^       the  Bronx  Zoo  s  new  Elephant 
,/  House.  "In  several  important  partic- 

Jifh^     .  J^^b^  ulars  the  Elephant  House  is  unlike 
all  other  buildings  in  the  Park.  It  is  high;  it  is  en- 
tered at  the  center  of  each  side,  instead  of  at  each 
end;  it  is  built  entirely  of  stone;  it  has  a  main  roof 
of  green  tiles,  and  has  a  lofty  dome..."  Under  the 
vaulted  ceilings,  the  animals  were  displayed  in  tra- 
ditional fashion.  "Each  of  the  eight  immense  cages, 
that  are  to  contain  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  has 
been  designed  to  frame  and  display  its  living  occu- 
pant as  perfectly  as  a  frame  fits  a  picture."  Today, 
only  the  first  part  of  this  description  remains  true. 

Zoo  Renaissance:  Megamammals  Return  To 
The  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center 

Eighty-one  years  after  its  original  inauguration  the 
Elephant  House  has  been  renovated  and  reopened 
as  the  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center.  It  remains  a 
magnificent  palace  for  majestic  animals,  yet  it  is 
also  a  tribute  to  modern  habitat  exhibition  and  to 
cherished  species  that  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

As  John  Gwynne,  Deputy  Director  for 
Design,  explains,  "The  new  Zoo  Center  plays  two 
roles  simultaneously.  We  have  restored  and  en- 
hanced the  beaux-arts  turn-of-the-century  building 
with  its  spectacular  feeling  of  a  time  long  passed. 


And  in  the  same  place,  we  have  also  created  very 
different  spaces  for  animals,  and  for  the  people, 
who  find  themselves  immersed  in  the  natural  and 
wild  habitat." 

Zoo  Center  launches  the  long-term  pro- 
ject of  renewing  Astor  Court,  originally  modeled 
on  the  gardens  of  17th-  and  18th-century  Europe. 
"Versailles,  for  instance,"  says  Gwynne,  "was  very 
formal  and  rigid  to  reflect  man's  domination  over 
the  land.  And  zoos  were  just  gardens  with  animals 
in  barred  cages  so  that  visitors  would  feel  safe.  To- 
day," he  emphasizes,  "zoos  have  changed  from  be- 
ing menageries  to  being  celebrations  of  life.  As 
wild  places  shrink,  the  role  of  zoos  expands,  and 
the  naturalness  of  the  zoo  experience  becomes 
more  important  for  both  visitors  and  animals." 

The  animals  now  living  at  Zoo  Center 
represent  several  highly  endangered  Asian  spe- 
cies. The  Asian  elephant  and  Indian  rhino  popula- 
tions are  already  reduced  to  small  numbers  and 
are  subject  to  severe  poaching  for  their  ivory  and 
horn.  The  Malayan  tapir  is  also  disappearing.  Zoo 
Center  is  designed  to  re-create  their  Asian  habitats, 
to  show  them  in  their  natural  wild  setting,  to  pro- 
file them  in  the  center  of  the  Zoo,  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Society's  long-term  commitment  to 
saving  these  charismatic  mega-vertebrates  (see 
page  35). 
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BRONX  ZOO 
MAMMALS 

Elephants,  rhinos,  and  ta- 
pirs were  the  focus  of  at- 
tention as  the  July  19, 
1988  opening  of  the  Keith 
W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center 
(see  story  on  page  11)  ap- 
proached. With  her  keep- 
er escort,  the  Indian  ele- 
phant Tuss  walked  from 
WUd  Asia  to  the  restored 
Elephant  House  in  May, 
where  she  was  joined  by 
newly  arrived  IS-month- 
old  Samuel  R.  Assam,  the 
Indian  rhino,  and  Mama 


Tuss  ambles  to  her  new 
home  at  Zoo  Center  with 
Primary  Mammal  Keeper 
Robert  Terracuso. 


and  Snuffles,  Malayan  ta- 
pirs, came  later  by  truck. 

Suniatran  rhinos  will 
eventually  occupy  the 
building's  western  end. 
The  Society  is  participat- 
ing in  a  cooperative  inter- 
national survival  program 
for  this  extremely  endan- 
gered species,  which  now 
numbers  only  200  ani- 
mals in  the  dwindling  fo- 
rests of  Indonesia  and  Ma- 
laysia. Another  such 
program  involves  the  koti- 


prey,  a  rare  and  little- 
known  species  of  wild  cat- 
tle. If  successful  captive 
breeding  can  be  estab- 
lished for  the  species  in 
its  native  Vietnam,  off- 
spring will  be  sent  to  the 
Bronx  Zoo  and  other  zoos 
for  breeding. 

The  department  is  now 
active  in  19  of  the  AAZPA's 
32  Species  Sunnval  Plans 
(SSPs)  for  endangered 
mammals.  Last  year,  seven 
SSP  species  reproduced  at 
the  Zoo:  gorillas,  red  pan- 
das, Asian  small-clawed  ot- 
ters, Siberian  tigers,  snow 
leopards,  Przewalski's 
horses,  and  barasingha 
deer.  Other  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  that 
bred  successfully  were 
Rodriguez  fruit  bats,  mus- 
tached  tamarins,  probos- 
cis monkeys,  pygmy  mar- 
mosets, silvered  leaf 
monkeys,  red-handed  tam- 
arins, white-cheeked  gib- 
bons, babirusa,  eld's  deer, 
Formosan  sika  deer,  Pere 
David's  deer,  pudu,  and 
slender-horned  gazelles. 

Staff  research  In  ani- 
mal management,  increas- 
ingly a  priority,  included 
Associate  Curator  Fred 
Koontz's  spatial  analysis 
of  zoo  mammal  behavior; 
Collection  Manager  Penny 
Kalk's  study  of  animal 
identification  methods; 
Supervisor  Pat  Thomas's 
evaluation  of  the  naked 
mole-rat's  diet;  Assistant 
Supervisor  Claudia  Wil- 
son, Senior  Keeper  Kate 
Hecht,  and  Keeper  Kim 
Tropea's  growth-rate 
measurements  of  smaU- 
clawed  otters;  Senior 
Keeper  Frank  Indiviglio's 
examination  of  feeding 
techniques  in  Jungle- 
World's  mixed-species  ex- 
hibits; Senior  Keeper  Ka- 
thy  MacLaughlin's 


Inside  the  building  are  galleries  with 
powerful  educational  displays  that  include  back- 
lighted photos,  videos,  and  ivory  and  rhino  horn 
products.  Ivory  trinkets,  a  rhino  horn  cup,  a  Ye- 
meni dagger,  and  rhino  horn  pills  incorrectly  said 
to  have  aphrodisiac  qualities  all  demonstrate  the 
wastefulness  of  the  poaching.  Outside,  the  formal- 
ity once  so  familiar  to  park  visitors  has  been  re- 
tained in  part  to  enhance  the  contrast  between  thci 
people  spaces  and  the  animal  spaces.  "Making  the 


From  Zoo  Center's  west  side. 
Assam,  a  shy.  4.000-pound 
Indian  rhino,  can  be  seen 
close-up  by  t  isilors. 


toimal  areas  more  formal,"  explains  G^ynne.  "and 
at  the  same  time  making  the  wild  areas  more  wild, 
makes  each  one  seem  stronger  and  more  special." 

On  one  side  of  the  building  are  formal 
gardens  where  there  will  soon  be  three-ton  bronze 
casts  of  sculptures  created  in  1935  by  Katharine 
\\  eems,  whose  model  was  Bessie,  a  famous  rhino 


recording  of  nursing 
bouts  in  babirusa;  Senior 
Keeper Joan  McCabe  and 
Keeper  Linde  Ostro's 
charting  of  mouse  deer 
neonatal  development; 
and  Keeper  Florence  Kle- 
cha's  investigation  of  sea 
Hon  breeding  success. 

General  Curator  James 
Doherty  was  asked  to  be- 
come coordinator  for  the 
Malayan  tapir  SSP.  He  was 
also  involved  in  SSP  man- 
agement planning  for  the 
small-clawed  otter,  goril- 
la, orangutan,  and  tiger 
and  continued  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lUCN  Black- 
footed  Ferret  Captive 
Breeding  Specialist  Group, 
Fred  Koontz  joined  the 
Bonobo  SSP  Propagation 
Group;  helped  write  a 
conservation  plan  for  the 
elephant  shrew  in  Africa 
as  a  member  of  the  lUCN 
Insectivores,  Tree  Shrews, 
and  Elephant  Specialist 
Group;  and  delivered  a 
paper  on  giant  pandas  in 
Huirou,  China.  □ 

BRONX  ZOO 
BIRDS 

After  14  months  of  dredg- 
ing, relandscaping,  build- 
ing visitor  walkways,  and 


//)<■  //)/)  (/.  tiiid  siindlest 
endangered  Asian  mammal  at 
Zoo  Center  is  the  Malayan 
tapir. 


installing  water  pumping, 
aeration,  and  bubbUng 
systems,  the  John  Pierre- 
pont  Wildfowl  Marsh, 
with  16  species  of  ducks 
from  around  the  world, 
opened  on  June  7  (see  sto- 
ry on  page  20). 

The  planned  renova- 
tion of  the  LUa  Acheson 
WaUace  World  of  Birds 
began  with  the  installa- 
tion of  new  floors  and 
major  repairs  of  the  roof 
and  ceiling.  Eventually, 
most  of  the  exhibits,  as 
well  as  the  public  areas 
and  the  interpretive  pro- 
gram, will  be  redesigned 
to  reflect  exhibition  tech- 
niques and  educational 
concerns  that  have 
emerged  since  the  build- 
ing first  opened  in  1972. 

Substantial  gains  were 
made  in  the  long-temi 
breeding  program  for 
birds  of  paradise,  with 
six  red  birds  of  paradise 
hatched  and  five  raised 
(see  page  24).  A  king  bird 
of  paradise  laid  an  egg 
and  a  lesser  bird  of  para- 
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disc  laid  a  fertile  egg,  both 
firsts.  Breeding  success 
continued  for  several  en- 
dangered species,  includ- 
ing the  Malayan  peacock 
pheasant,  the  Congo  pea- 
cock, the  Mauritius  pink 
pigeon,  and  the  wattled 
crane.  Among  the  year's 
acquisitions  were  wattled 
bellbirds  for  the  South 
American  Rain  Forest  in 
the  World  of  Birds  and  20 
guanay  cormorants  from 
Peru  for  the  Harry  Dejur 
Seabird  Aviary. 

A  conspicuous  void 
was  left  by  the  retirement 
of  Superintendent  Gus- 
tave  Waltz,  who  came  to 
the  Bronx  Zoo  in  1951 
and  the  Ornithology  De- 


partment in  1966.  His 
knowledge  of  zookeeping, 
and  particularly  of  breed- 
ing and  raising  chicks, 
helped  establish  the  Zoo's 
role  as  a  sanctuary  for 
disappearing  species.  In 
one  of  his  last  projects 
for  the  Society,  Gus  trav- 
eled in  1989  to  Malaysia, 
where  he  assisted  in  set- 
ting up  a  captive  breeding 
program  for  Reinhardt's 
crested  argus  pheasants. 

Chairman  Donald  Brun- 
ing  traveled  to  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  where  he  coordi- 
nated and  chaired  a  Parrot 
Specialist  Group  meeting, 
and  to  Papua  New  Guinea, 
accompanied  by  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive 


Elephant  aquatic  behavior  is 
given  full  expression  at  Zoo 
Center,  especially  on  hot 
summer  days. 


that  lived  at  the  Zoo  for  nearly  40  years.  In  con- 
trast is  Woodland  Walk,  a  representation  of  a  soft, 
lush,  green  Asian  forest.  The  new  star  of  the  Zoo, 
baby  elephant  Samuel  R.,  can  often  be  found  in 
the  pond,  completely  submerged  and  spraying  wa 
ter  into  the  air  with  his  tmnk.  Samuel  R.  is  a  gift 
from  the  Samuel  and  May  Rudin  Foundation  and 
named  after  Samuel  Rudin,  a  long-time  neighbor 
of  and  daily  visitor  to  the  Central  Park  Zoo.  Easing 
his  adjustment  to  the  new  environment  is  Tuss,  a 
much  older  and  motherly  female. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  building  will 
be  extremely  endangered  hairy  or  Sumatran  rhi- 
nos. Expected  in  1990,  the  rhinos  will  participate 
in  a  recently  established  international  breeding 
program.  For  the  present  there  is  a  very  large  male 
Indian  rhino  named  Assam,  as  well  as  two  Malay- 
an tapirs.  The  tapirs  are  Mama,  mother  of  two  oth- 
er tapir  residents  of  the  Bronx  Zoo,  and  her  con- 
sort Snuffles.  The  rhino  and  tapirs  are  part  of  the 
Zoo's  breeding  programs  and  Species  Survival 
Plans  established  by  the  American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquariums  for  these  species. 

While  the  animals  certainly  serve  as 
major  visitor  attractions,  modern  exhibits  also 
stri\  e  to  convey  the  precarious  status  of  habitats 
and  ecosystems.  The  new  Zoo  Center  was  there- 
fore designed  as  an  Asian  habitat  exhibit,  with 
more  than  20,000  plants,  including  40  species  of 
trees.  In  addition,  42,000  grass  plugs  were  planted, 
pi  imarily  by  NYZS  member  volunteers  (see  page 

The  plugs  are  part  of  an  experimental  pro- 
gram in  which  it  is  hoped  that  several  particularly 
tenacious  types  of  grass,  usually  used  where  ero- 
sion threatens,  will  survive  despite  the  natural 
pulling  and  trampling  of  the  huge  animals.  So  far, 
the  grass  is  having  some  success. 

The  entire  area  is  designed  to  pull  the 
x'isitor  into  the  exhibit.  As  Assistant  Director  of  Ex- 
hibits and  Graphics  Mark  Wourms  explains,  "there 
are  grasses  weeping  over  the  edges  of  the  exhibit, 
and  fallen  trees  instead  of  barriers.  All  this  helps 
to  minimize  the  distance  between  the  visitor  and 
the  animals. "  Many  elements,  says  Wourms,  are 
more  than  decorative.  "On  the  south  side  of  the 
exhibit,  people  look  over  a  fallen  beech  tree  to 
j  watch  the  elephants.  The  tree  isn't  real.  It's  a  look- 
'  alike,  designed  and  built  by  staff  sculptors,  with  a 


Otie  of  several  endangered 
pheasant  species  to  breed 
during  the  year  was  the  blood 
pheasant  from  the  Himalayas. 


Committee  Frank  Larkin, 
to  further  develop  the  Re- 
search and  Conservation 
Foundation  of  that  coun- 
try and  to  help  create  a 
network  of  reserves  for 
birds  of  paradise  and  oth- 
er wUdlife.  In  Malaysia, 
Dr.  Bruning  and  Larkin 
discussed  new  pheasant 
breeding  programs  with 
wildlife  and  zoo  officials. 
He  continued  as  chairman 
of  the  ICBP/SSC  Parrot 
Specialist  Group,  the 
AA2PA  WUdlife  Conserva 
tion  and  Management 
Group,  and  the  AA2PA  del- 
egation to  CITES,  and  was 
recently  named  regional 
and  international  stud- 
book  keeper  for  the  Ma- 
layan peacock  pheasant. 


Curator  Christine  Shep- 
pard  was  named  chair- 
man of  the  Species  Survi- 
val Plan  for  cranes,  and 
led  a  meeting  in  April  to 
plan  the  long-term  man- 
agement of  the  four  desig- 
nated species — ^white- 
naped,  hooded,  red- 
crowned,  and  wattled 
cranes.  Her  incubation  re- 
search on  white-naped 
cranes  continued,  with 
the  help  of  mammalogist 
Fred  Koontz  and  electron- 
ics expert  George  Stetton, 
based  on  telemetric  moni- 
toring of  an  artificial  egg. 
Dr.  Sheppard  was  invited 
to  join  the  Captive  Breed- 
ing Specialist  Group, 
which  advises  on  captive 
breeding  problems 
around  the  world.  At  the 
Zoo,  she  is  particularly 
concerned  with  keeper 
training  and  the  de- 
velopment of  long-term 
acquisition  plans,  lj 


BRONX  ZOO 
REPTILES  AND 
AMPHIBIANS 

The  dwarf  caiman,  which 
lives  in  clear,  fast-moving 
forest  streams  in  tropical 
South  America,  became 
the  seventh  crocodilian 
species  to  reproduce  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  an  un- 
matched breeding  record. 
Five  of  the  caimans 
hatched  on  September  2, 
1988.  Another  of  the  sev- 
en species,  the  broad- 
nosed  caiman  from 
Argentina,  bred  for  the 
second  year. 

Other  notable  hatch- 
ings and  births  were  re- 
corded for  the  Dumeril's 
boa  from  Madagascar,  the 
Travancore  tortoise  from 
India,  New  Guinea  snap- 
ping turtles,  tentacled 
snakes  and  rat-taUed 
snakes  from  Southeast 
Asia,  Coahuilan  box  tur- 
tles from  Mexico,  and 
eastern  hognose  snakes 
from  the  American  North- 
east. Two  Vietnamese  box 


turtles,  from  the  Tonkin 
region  and  Hainan  Island, 
hatched  in  July  1988  and 
are  the  first  of  this  rare 
species  to  be  bred  in  a 
zoo.  Acquired  were  South 
American  green  vine 
snakes  for  the  vines  over 
the  matamata's  pond  and 
striped  Madagascan  gir- 
dle-tailed lizards  to  join 
the  related  African  sungaz- 
ers  and  plated  lizards  in 
the  Desert  exhibit. 

In  Species  Survival 
Plans,  18  Chinese  aUiga- 
tors  and  42  Madagascan 
radiated  tortoises  were 
hatched  and  added  to 
studbooks  kept,  respec- 
tively, by  Curator  John 
Behler  and  Superinten- 
dent William  Holmstrom. 
Several  projects  involved 
the  department  in  cooper- 
ative conservation  work. 
Five  yearling  Orinoco 
crocodiles  arrived  at  the 


Eastern  hognose  snakes  bred 
at  t/je  Zoo  are  being  released 
at  Breezy  Point  to  restore 
ecological  balance. 


Steel  beam  in  it.  An  elephant  could  easily  move  a 
real  tree  aside. " 

Samuel  R.,  Tuss,  Assam,  Mama,  and 
Snuffles,  the  wild  Asian  habitat,  and  the  graphics 
are  all  part  of  the  Society's  sweeping  efforts  to  en- 
thrall and  educate  the  public,  and  by  doing  so,  to 
help  save  wildlife  and  wild  places. 

Discovery  Cove  Unlocks  The  Mysteries 
Of  The  Sea 

For  most  of  us,  the  oceans,  where  life  was  born, 
are  as  alien  as  the  outer  reaches  of  space.  We 
know  something  about  the  larger  mammals,  such 
as  dolphins  and  whales.  We  marvel  at  the  variety 
of  shapes  and  colors  on  a  coral  reef.  And  we  are 
increasingly  aware  of  how  these  wonders  are 
being  despoiled  by  our  own  carelessness.  But  we 
are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  our  connection 
with  the  sea  is  a  vital  one  and  that  it  depends, 
in  large  part,  on  knowledge.  One  key  to  this 
knowledge  is  the  George  D.  Ruggieri  Discovery 
Cove,  a  new  exhibition  complex  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium. 

Discovery  Cove,  named  for  the  late 
Aquarium  director  and  symbolized  by  his  favorite 
animal,  the  octopus,  is  designed  to  make  the  unfa- 
miliar realm  of  the  oceans  and  other  waterways 
accessible  and  familiar  to  thousands  of  visitors.  A 
New  England  lobster  boat,  rather  an  unusual  sight 
to  many  city  dwellers,  greets  visitors  at  the  en- 
trance. Inside  are  simulations  of  coastal  ecosys- 
tems found  in  the  New  York  area,  including  the 
Sandy  Shore,  with  a  45-foot-long  wave;  the  Rocky 
Coast,  with  400  gallons  of  water  crashing  against 
the  cliffs;  and  the  Salt  Marsh. 

Visitors  also  learn  about  the  peculiar 
adaptations  of  marine  animals  to  aquatic  life  and 
the  relationship  between  people  and  the  sea.  Live 
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Evety  45  seconds.  400  gallons 
of  water  crash  against  the 
<^^'ff^  of  Discovery  Cove's 
Rocky  Coast. 


animals  to  touch,  dioramas,  graphic  and  photo- 
t^raphic  portrayals,  pushbutton  demonstrations, 
and  participatory  games  and  devices  all  bring  the 
\  isitor  closer  to  the  world  of  the  largest  mammals 
and  the  smallest  invertebrates.  In  addition,  video- 
tapes play  inside  some  of  the  tanks.  "You  can't  al- 
w  ays  depend  on  an  animal  behaving  in  instmctive 
w  ays."  says  Ellie  Fries,  assistant  director  of  educa- 
tion at  the  Aquarium.  On  tape,  angler  fish  wiggle 
their  lures,  starfish  propel  themselves  on  tiny  feet, 
and  seahorses  give  birth. 

The  underlying  concept  here,  pio- 
neered by  the  Aquarium  Education  Department  in 
collaboration  with  Columbia  Teachers  College,  is  a 
new  one  of  multi-generational  learning.  Particular- 
K  intriguing  are  the  close-to-the-ground  parts  of 


Zoo  from  Venezuela.  In 
two  years,  they  will  be 
returned  for  release  in  the 
wild  as  part  of  WCI  biolo- 
gist John  Thorbjarnar- 
son's  headstarting  effort 
for  this  critically  endan- 
gered species.  In  Putnam 
County's  Bog  Brook 
Unique  Area,  Curator  Beh- 
ler  and  herpetologists 
from  the  New  York  De- 
partment of  Environmen- 
tal Conservation  continue 
to  monitor  the  resident 
Muhlenberg's  turtles,  us- 
ing four-gram  radio  tags. 
Restoration  programs  in 
New  York  City  are  being 
conducted  at  Floyd  Ben- 
nett Field,  part  of  Gateway 
National  Park,  where  res- 
cued pet  eastern  box  tur- 
tles have  been  released  in 
newly  created  habitat,  and 
at  Breezy  Point  on  Rocka- 
way  Inlet,  also  part  of 
Gateway,  where  eastern 
hognose  snakes  raised  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo  have  been 
released  to  restore  the 
herpetofaunal  balance. 

In  addition  to  adminis- 
tering the  Nixon  Griffis 
Fund  for  Zoological 
Research,  which  has 
awarded  58  grants  total- 
ing more  than  $165,000 
in  five  years.  Curator 
John  Behler  served 
on  the  CrocodU 
ian  Advisory 


Group  and  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and 
Aquariums  and  on  the 
Oocodilian  and  the  Fresh- 
water Turtle  and  Tortoise 
specialist  groups  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature 
and  Natural  Resources.  □ 

WILDLIFE 
SURVIVAL 
CENTER 

Since  1985,  when  six  ring- 
tailed  lemurs  were  set  free 
on  St.  Catherines  Island, 
the  troop  has  totally 
adapted  to  its  liberated 
state  and  expanded  to  17 
animals,  including  two 
born  during  the  year.  In 
August  1988,  another  re- 
lease program  was  begun 


The  South  American  dwarf 
caiman  is  the  seventh 
crocodilian  to  breed  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo. 
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A  crane  chick  at  the  WiUllife 
Sunnval  Center  gets  close 
maternal  care. 


for  the  even  more  endan- 
gered black  and  white 
ruffed  lemur,  with  five  an- 
imals from  four  different 
institutions  established  at 
a  home  base  400  yards 
north  of  the  ring-tails. 
Gradually,  the  new  group 
has  forayed  deeper  into 
the  forest  for  longer  peri- 
ods of  time.  Far  less  social 
than  ring-tails,  ruffed  le- 
murs live  singly  or  in 
pairs  and  hide  their  ba- 
bies around  the  forest 
rather  than  carry  them. 
The  free- ranging  group 
will  offer  an  opportunity 
to  study  this  unusual  be- 
havior, to  absorb  some  of 
the  current  overpopula- 
tion of  ruffed  lemurs  be- 
ing bred  in  zoos,  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  to 
provide  animals  for  re- 
populating  the  rain  forests 
of  eastern  Madagascar. 

In  another  release  pro- 
gram, three  chicks 
hatched  by  two  nesting 
pairs  of  Florida  sandhill 
cranes  were  lost  to  preda- 
tors. This  experience  with 
chicks,  however,  may 


prove  valuable  to  the 
young  parents  during 
their  many  reproductive 
years  ahead. 

Bird  breeding  successes 
included  the  hatching  of 
nine  red-fronted  macaws, 
three  yellow-knobbed  cu- 
rassows,  two  Leadbeater's 
cockatoos,  one  Pesquet's 
parrot,  and  one  bare-faced 
curassow  (the  fifth  spe- 
cies of  curassow  to  breed 
at  St.  Catherines).  Palm 
cockatoo  eggs  were  pulled 
from  their  nests,  incubat- 
ed, and  sent  for  hatching 
and  hand-rearing  of  the 
chicks  to  Richard  Schubot 
in  Loxahatchee,  Florida, 
who  is  working  closely 
with  the  zoo  world's  Palm 
Cockatoo  Consortium. 

After  producing  80 
fawns  since  1977,  the  Cen- 
ter's dama  gazelles  were 
considered  to  have  ful- 
filled their  responsibility! 
They  were  dispersed  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  institu- 
tions where  the  climate  is 
less  humid  and  more  suit- 
ed to  this  North  African 
desert  species.  Seven 
births  were  recorded  for 
another  desert  antelope, 
the  Arabian  oryx,  making 
the  Center's  herd  one  of 
the  country's  largest. 
These  animals  are  being 
successfully  reintroduced 


the  exhibits.  At  just  about  toddler  height  are  holes 
to  peer  into,  something  to  touch,  like  fish  scales, 
and  moving  parts  to  watch.  "If  your  child  is  old 
enough  to  walk,  your  child  is  old  enough  to  enjoy 
the  exhibit,  and  to  learn  something  about  aquatic 
animals  and  their  environment,"  says  Aquarium 
Director  Louis  Garibaldi.  Of  course,  many  an  adult 
has  been  seen  on  his  hands  and  knees,  waiting  for 
his  chance  to  peer  into  a  hole. 

The  Aquarium  s  educational  programs 
already  serve  some  240,000  children  and  adults 
each  year,  and  the  new  complex  quadruples  class- 
room space.  The  real  classroom,  though,  is  Discov- 
ery Cove  itself,  where  visitors  can  see  schooling 
fish,  like  menhaden  or  amberjack;  a  combined  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coral  reef;  and  a  kelp-encrusted 
North  Atlantic  rocky  coast,  each  in  a  12,000-gallon 
tank.  In  the  seven  Adaptation  Alcoves,  such  ma- 
rine animals  as  lungfish  and  turtles  teach  about 
"breathing,"  in  and  out  of  water;  porcupine  fish 
and  octopus  about  "protecting";  flashlight  fish 
about  "seeing";  and  gmnts  about  "hearing." 

On  the  way  out  visitors  pass  through  a 
seaside  village,  where  benefits  derived  from  the 
ocean's  natural  resources  become  evident.  Phar- 
maceuticals, foods,  and  plants  from  the  sea  are  on 
exhibit  here,  and  there  is  a  ship's  chandlery.  There 
is  also  a  display  of  gems,  shells,  scrimshaw,  and 
other  artifacts,  and  live  cooking  demonstrations. 
Ellie  Fries  tells  the  inside  tales  of  furnishing  the 
village,  where  it  is  a  surprise  to  learn  about  the 
everyday  foods  and  things  that  come  from  the  sea. 
"The  staff  spent  a  year  scrounging  up  items  in  an- 
tique shops  and  food  stores  and  in  marine  salvage 
yards,"  explains  Fries.  "Then  we  had  a  windfall. 
Before  we  opened,  the  trustees  came  for  dinner 
and  a  preview  and  the  caterer  served  mussels  in 
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\'{irious  fish  tank  shapes  in 
Discoreiy  Cove  encourage 
t  iewer  involvement. 


i^arlic  and  tomato  sauce.  After  dinner  the  staff  col- 
lected all  the  mussel  shells  and  scrubbed  them 
clean.  Now  they  appear  in  the  \  illage  shops,  along 
w  ith  Entenmann's  cheesecake,  because  it  has  a 
thickener  in  it  made  from  seaweed  extract,  and 
Preparation  H,  because  it  contains  shark  liver  oil." 

The  village  is  a  straightforward  lesson 
on  the  interaction  between  people  and  the  sea.  It 


to  their  ancestral  home- 
land in  Oman. 

An  extraordinary 
record  of  42  hatchlings 
from  three  pairs  of  radiat- 
ed tortoises  increased  the 
total  captive  population  of 
this  severely  endangered 
species  from  Madagascar 
by  nearly  twenty  percent. 
A  radiated  tortoise  Spe- 
cies Survival  Plan  meeting 
in  May  on  the  island 
established  important  ge- 
netic and  demographic 
guidelines  for  the  captive 
population,  u 


NEW  YORK 
AQUARIUM 

Final  work  on  the  George 
D.  Ruggieri,  S.J.  Discovery 
Cove  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1989  called  fi>r 
a  monumental  effort  by 
Aquarium  curators,  keep- 
ers, designers,  craftsmen, 
instructors,  and  public  re- 
lations staff.  Goldstone  & 
Hinz  designed  the  build- 
ing, David  L.  Manwarren 
Corp.  the  habitats,  and 
Lyons  and  Zaremba,  Inc. 
the  graphics,  all  based  on 
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concepts  developed  by  the 
Aquarium's  education  and 
curatorial  staffs  (see  story 
on  page  16).  During  this 
time,  the  living  collection 
for  Discovery  Cove  was 
gradually  assembled  for 
the  66  tanks  and  exhibits 
in  the  20,000-square-foot 
complex.  Kelp  was  collect- 
ed at  Montauk  for  one  of 
the  three  major  tanks  in 
the  Adaptations  area.  Fish- 
es and  other  marine  or- 
ganisms came  from  all 
over  the  world,  but  many 
were  bred  or  raised  at  the 
Aquarium,  including 
clownfish,  blind  cavefish, 
and  schooling  jacks. 

Discovery  Cove  is  also 
linked  with  other  impor- 
tant developments  at  the 
Aquarium.  The  Seawater 
Intake  System,  which  now 
supplies  the  entire  Aquari- 
um directly  from  the  At- 


Seren  years  and  1,000  pounds 
later,  Nuka  the  walrus  is  still 
an  Aquarium  crowd-pleaser. 


lantic  Ocean,  was  started 
up  in  December,  in  time  to 
serve  the  added  water 
needs  of  the  new  building. 
And  the food  culture  sys- 
tem created  in  the  Osbom 
Laboratories  of  Marine  Sci- 
ences will  be  extremely 
important  in  feeding  new- 
ly hatched  fishes  and  a 
population  of  animals  that 
has  been  doubled  by  the 
addition  of  Discovery  Cove 
(see  story  on  page  28). 

Other  breeding  success- 
es included  the  birth  of  a 
baby  harbor  seal  on  May 
16.  She  was  named  Elga, 
in  honor  of  Elga  Gimbel,  a 
long-time  supporter  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Soci- 
ety and  widow  of  the 
famed  underwater  explor- 
er and  NYZS  Trustee  Peter 
Gimbel. 

The  Aquarium's  collec- 
tion of  coral  reef  fish  was 
significantly  expanded  by 
Education  Director  Dr.  Er- 
win  Ernst's  expedition 
with  CEDAM  (Conserva- 
tion Education  Diving  Ar- 
cheaology  Museums)  to 


is  the  conclusion  of  an  experience  meant  to  tell  us 
about  the  importance  of  the  sea's  health  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  planet,  and  to  entertain  us  with  the 
crash  of  a  wave,  the  colors  of  a  coral  reef,  and  the 
antics  of  a  clownfish. 

Mother  Nature's  Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

Three  acres  of  wetland,  69  species  of  plants, 
and  rare  and  exotic  ducks  from  Europe,  Asia,  Afri- 
ca, North  and  South  America,  Greenland,  and  Ice- 
land are  all  part  of  the  new  John  Pierrepont  Wild- 
fowl Marsh  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  What  was  once  the 
aging  stone  and  concrete  Wildfowl  Pond,  and 
long  ago  the  Aquatic  Rodents'  Pond  and  Aquatic 
Mammals'  Pond,  is  now  a  natural  landscape, 
thanks  to  technology. 

"It's  not  a  duck  pond,"  says  Curator 
Chris  Sheppard.  "It's  a  representation  of  a  freshwa- 
ter marsh."  In  nature,  the  plants  in  a  marsh  purify 
the  water,  cleansing  it  of  pollutants.  Nutrients 
flowing  in  from  the  surrounding  soil  fuel  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  through  photosynthesis 
release  oxygen  into  the  water.  The  plants  also 
serve  as  food  for  aquatic  animals.  As  the  plants 
decompose,  they  add  more  nutrients  to  the  water. 
Teeming  with  life,  marshes  are  among  the  most 
productive  habitats  on  Earth. 

The  marshes  of  North  America,  along 
with  other  wetlands  such  as  swamps  and  bogs,  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  Since  the  first  European  set- 
tlers arrived  in  the  New  World,  over  50  percent  of 
our  wetlands  have  been  lost,  and  more  is  lost  each 
year.  Millions  of  ducks  and  other  wildfowl,  and 
nearly  one  third  of  the  nation's  rare  plants  and  ani- 
mals, depend  on  these  wetlands,  which  comprise  || 
only  about  five  percent  of  the  United  States. 
Marshes  around  the  world  are  similarly  threatened. 
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opening  day  at  the  John 
Pierrepont  Wildfowl  Marsh  on 
lHay  7,  1989  honored  the  new 
exhibition's  namesake  (right). 


Wildfowl  Marsh  is  designed  to  educate 
\  isitors  about  the  fundamental  significance  of  wet- 
lands and  how  important  it  is  to  conserve  them.  It 
opened,  quite  appropriately,  on  a  drizzly  day  in 
June  to  a  throng  of  umbrella-laden  guests.  They 
w  ere  there  as  well  to  honor  long-time  NYZS  Trus- 
tee and  Vice-president  John  Pierrepont,  for  whom 
the  marsh  is  named.  Perched  on  the  wooden 
bridge  they  could  see  the  wildfowl  nesting  areas 
and  hear  the  sounds  of  moving  water  generated 
by  the  ponds  experimental  circulation  system. 
Submerged  and  hidden  by  grasses  and  algae, 
pumps  pull  the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  and  propel  it  to  the  outer  edges  of  the 
marsh.  The  water  then  flows  through  the  soil  and 
gravel  and  is  purified  as  it  trickles  back  through 
the  marsh  and  into  the  pond. 

And  the  ducks,  eating  all  that  painstak- 
ingly placed  vegetation,  are  wonderful  to  watch,  too. 


the  Caribbean  in  July 
1988.  Live  corals  were  do- 
nated by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  from  con- 
fiscated shipments  that 
had  been  illegally  import- 
ed. The  Aquarium  was 
able  to  supply  local  fishes 
— searobins,  kingfish, 
striped  bass,  bluefish,  and 
stargazers — ^to  Tokyo's 
new  Sea  Life  Park,  sched- 
uled to  open  this  fall. 

Research  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Marine 
Mammal  and  Training  De- 
partment, in  cooperation 
with  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  (CDFO),  to  develop 
a  non-invasive  method  of 
tagging  wild  beluga 
whales .  Test  bands  have 
been  placed  on  the  pecto- 
ral fins  of  two  of  the 
Aquarium's  six  belugas. 
The  bands  are  examined 
for  durability,  color 
change,  and  their  effect 
on  the  animals'  skin. 
When  completed,  the  pro- 
ject will  enable  the  CDFO 
to  tag  wild  beluga  popula- 
tions in  the  Churchill  and 
St.  Lawrence  rivers  and  to 
study  behavior,  migration. 


Beluga  whales  Winston  and 
Natasha  are  not  shy  about 
their  relationship. 


and  mating  patterns  with- 
out interfering  with  the 
whales'  normal  routines. 

Newfy,  the  Aquarium's 
adult  male  beluga,  is  the 
subject  of  a  semen  collec- 
tion project  which  may 
lead  to  the  artificial  in- 
semination of  his  one- 
time mate,  Kathi.  Kathi 
gave  birth  to  a  calf  in 
1981,  but  the  couple  has 
yet  to  produce  additional 
offspring.  Success  would 
be  a  first  for  cetaceans 
and  a  major  breeding 
breakthrough.  Z 

OSBORN 

LABORATORIES  OF 
MARINE  SCIENCES 

Fieldwork  by  Dr.  Klaus 
Kallman  in  the  Rio  Panu- 
co  Basin  of  eastern  Mexi- 
co turned  up  three  previ- 
ously unknown  species  of 
swordtail  in  the  genus  Xi- 
phophorus,  which  has 
been  the  basis  (or  genetic 
studies  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium  for  50  years. 
The  nine  Panuco  species 
are  more  closely  related  to 
each  other  than  to  sword- 
tails  farther  south,  but  the 
large  number  of  species  in 
a  relatively  small  area 
(180  by  45  miles)  is  proba- 
bly due  to  natural  topo- 
graphical barriers. 
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Genetic  lab  work  con- 
centrated on  the  matura- 
tion timing  of  the  45  sex- 
linked  genotypes  that  de- 
termine size  and  age  at 
sexual  maturity  in  south- 
em  platyfish,  factors  that 
are  important  in  the  adap- 
tive capabilities  of  these 
species.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  genetics  of  a 
life-history  trait  has  been 
worked  out  in  any  species. 

The  pathology  laborato- 
ry under  Dr.  Paul  Cheung 
identified  and  treated  bac- 
terial diseases  in  the 
chambered  nautilus  and 
sandbar  shark  (the  latter 
with  the  Maritime  Center 


The  ttvo  polar  bears  in  the 
Central  Park  Zoo's  Polar  Circle 
were  joined  by  a  third  in 
March  1989. 


of  Norwalk).  An  unusual 
occurrence  of  aspergillo- 
sis, common  in  birds, 
was  cured  in  a  marine 
angelfish.  □ 

CITY  ZOOS 
PROJECT 

The  Central  Park  Zoo  reo- 
pened on  August  8,  1988, 
the  first  of  three  City  zoos 
that  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
ical Society  has  agreed  to 
redesign  and  ultimately 
manage  for  the  City's  De- 
partment of  Parks  and 
Recreation.  On  hand  were 
hundreds  of  visitors,  chil- 
dren from  the  Parks  De- 
partment's Day  Camp  Pro- 
gram, City  officials,  major 
donors  to  the  Zoo,  NYZS 
President  Howard  Phipps, 
Jr.,  City  Zoos  Director 


Baby  Boom  In  The  Tropic  Zone 

The  l">ird,s  in  the  Central  Park  Zoos  Tropic  Zone 
are  l:)reeding  like  crazy.  Pairs  of  eight  species  have 
fledged  chicks,  a  ninth  has  had  eggs,  and  a  tenth  is 
now  getting  acquainted.  Mixed-species  exhibits 
sometimes  pose  problems  to  bird  breeding,  but  the 
Tropic  Zone  birds  appear  to  be  a  happy  group. 

The  Tropic  Zone  is  a  thriving  natural 
environment,  with  great  tree  trunks  soaring  up- 
ward and  ample  moisture  from  a  cascading  water- 
fall. An  array  of  other  foliage,  skillfully  nurtured 
by  CPZ  Horticulturist  Nancy  Tim  and  her  staff, 
makes  the  Tropic  Zone  a  remarkably  convincing 
representation  of  a  tropical  rain  forest.  But,  be- 
cause the  exhibit  is  so  new,  no  one  expected  the 
birds  to  breed  so  successfully  during  the  first  year. 
Normally  the  adjustment  period  is  much  longer. 

Yet,  they  are  breeding.  And  this  is  im- 
portant for  the  future  of  the  exhibit  and  for  the 
possible  breeding  of  birds  in  zoos.  Curator  James 
Murtaugh  attributes  this  success  to  prudent 
choices  in  the  species  selected  for  the  exhibit,  and 
to  the  constant  care  and  vigilance  of  the  keepers. 
Most  of  the  species  chosen  are  social  species.  It 
was  hoped  they  would  do  well  in  a  densely  popu- 
lated environment  and  would  not  be  upset  by 
two-legged  visitors.  In  fact,  the  silver-eared  mesia 
have  built  a  nest  on  a  branch  hanging  over  the 
visitor  walkway,  a  mere  three  or  four  feet  above 
people's  heads. 

The  keepers,  in  particular  James  Me- 
jeur  and  Bob  Ramsey,  monitor  and  care  for  the 
birds  individually,  recording  mating,  nesting,  and 
breeding  habits.  They  have  discreetly  provided 
nesting  materials,  some  natural,  some  synthetic,  to 
encourage  the  birds  to  start  building  and,  if  need 
be,  they  even  intervene.  The  pink-necked  doves, 
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Chicks  of  eight  different 
species,  including  this 
orange-headed  ground  thrush, 
have  hatched  and  Jledged  in 
the  Tropic  Zone. 


for  instance,  lost  their  first  egg  when  it  fell 
through  a  loose  and  haphazard  structure.  The 
keepers  simply  used  wire  to  bind  the  nest  more 
tightly  together.  The  next  egg  stayed  put  and  now 
a  chick  has  fledged  and  is  doing  well.  Also,  in  the 
w  ild,  growing  chicks  get  extra  protein  from  their 
parents.  In  the  Tropic  Zone,  James  and  Bob  pro- 
\'ide  the  insects. 

In  addition  to  the  birds,  other  animals 
are  also  breeding  in  the  Tropic  Zone.  Assistant  Cu- 
rator of  Animals  Peter  Brazaitis,  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  reptiles  and  amphibians,  says  the  Cu- 
l^an  anole,  a  lizard,  is  not  particulady  rare  but 
almost  never  breeds  in  capti\  ity.  Yet  three  anole 
babies  have  been  born  this  year.  The  first  flying 
gekko  baby  w^as  born  early  this  summer,  and  the 
leafcutter  ants,  extremely  sensitive  to  heat  and  hu- 
midity, will  soon  get  a  new  ventilation  system, 
enabling  them  to  get  back  on  the  production  line. 


Richard  I^ttis,  Park  Com- 
missioner Henry  vStern, 
and  Mayor  Edward  Koch, 
who  threw  out  the  first 
fish  to  Fin,  a  California 
sea  lion.  Work  began  at 
the  Flushing  Meadotvs 
Zoo  in  Queens  on  the 
same  day  and  was  sched- 
uled to  get  underway  at 
the  Prospect  Park  Zoo  in 
Brooklyn  in  July. 

In  its  first  eleven 
months,  the  5.5-acre 
Central  Park  Zoo  attract- 
ed 1,134,190  visitors,  with 
a  peak  day  of  almost 
18,000.  On  view  in  the 
tropical,  temperate,  and 
polar  zones  were  more 
than  600  animals  of  97 
species  in  a  setting  of  pro- 
fusely planted  gardens 
and  habitat  exhibits. 

In  March,  a  two-year-old 
female  polar  bear  arrived 
from  the  Gelsenkirchen 
Zoo  in  West  Germany  to 
join  the  three-year-old 
male  and  female  already 


Six  babies  have  been  bom  in 
the  Central  Park  Zoo's  snow 
monkey  colony. 


in  residence.  In  the  Tem- 
perate Territory,  two 
muntjac  were  acquired  in 
June  to  share  the  Himalay- 
an foothill  environment 
with  red  pandas,  mandar- 
in ducks,  and  Burmese 
mountain  tortoises.  Breed- 
ing exceeded  expecta- 
tions, with  more  than  1 70 
births  and  hatchings  of  20 
species,  including  eight 
bird  species  in  the  Tropic 
Zone  and  two  species  of 
frog  (see  page  22) 

At  the  Flushing  Mead- 
ows Zoo,  construction  is 
being  managed  by  Lehrer/ 
McGovem/Bovis,  and  ex- 
hibits are  being  built  by 
the  Larson  Company  of 
Tucson,  Arizona.  Keeper 
recruitment  began  so  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  train 
a  staff  before  animals  are 
acquired. 

Most  of  the  animals  in 
the  Prospect  Park  Zoo 
were  moved  to  new  homes 
in  preparation  for  the 
groundbreaking  and  con- 
struction. After  the  initial 
contract  bidding,  some 
program  changes  were 
made  to  meet  budget 
requirements.  □ 
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EXHIBITION  AND 
GRAPHIC  ARTS 

The  department's  land- 
scape architects,  exhibi- 
tion designers,  artists, 
sculptors,  graphic  design- 
ers, fabricators,  and  horti- 
culturists were  out  in 
force  on  a  myriad  of  pro- 
jects at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
throughout  the  year.  With 
an  enormous  effort  and 
the  assistance  of  outside 
contractors,  they  trans- 
formed the  81 -year-old 
Elephant  House  and  its 
4  1/2-acre  grounds  into 
the  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo 
Center  (see  story  on  page 
11).  While  the  Center 
neared  completion,  the 
John  Pierrepont  Wildfou  l 
Marsh  opened  on  June  7, 
1989-  In  hip  boots  and 
short  sleeves,  horticulture 
staff  planted  semiaquatic 
species  and  such  wUd- 
flowers  as  fire  pink,  Joe- 
pye-weed,  and  boneset 
right  up  to  the  opening 
(see  page  20). 

A  third  project,  the 
two-and-one-half-acre 
Baboon  Plateau  and  Afri- 
can Village,  was  well  un- 
derway for  scheduled 
opening  in  1990.  The  Pla- 


teau area,  with  its  impos- 
ing grass-covered  hills 
and  rocky  escarpments 
for  Ethiopian  wildlife — 
gelada  baboons,  ibex,  hy- 
rax — ^was  largely  com- 
plete, as  work  began  on 
the  Plaza's  public  areas, 
viewing  blinds,  class- 
room, and  other  buildings 
in  a  West  African  style. 

In  addition  to  interpre- 
tive graphics  for  Wildfowl 
Marsh  and  Zoo  Center, 
where  the  powerful  in- 
door galleries  were  creat- 
ed by  Joseph  Wetzel  Asso- 
ciates, the  department's 
graphics  specialists  de- 
signed animal  labels,  bro- 
chures, SSP  studbooks, 
promotional  materials, 
and  visitor  literature.  New 
color-coded  graphics 
were  installed  at  the  en- 
trances of  the  three  major 
parking  areas.  At  the  en- 
try pylons,  visitors  can 
now  learn  about  the  Soci- 
ety and  plan  their  visit  to 
the  Zoo. 

Capital  planning  in- 
volved the  creation  of  a 


More  than  20,000 plants  bring 
the  habitats  and  gardens  of 
Zoo  Center  to  life. 


Success  In  Breeding  Rare  Red  Birds 
Of  Paradise 

Red  birds  of  paradise  are  found  in  the  wild  only 
on  one  small  island  near  the  large  island  of  New 
Guinea.  They  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
spectacular  of  all  birds,  and  the  males  are  known 
to  have  a  most  unusual  ritual  of  dances,  accompa- 
nied by  songs  and  whistles.  The  males  collect  in 
all-male  groups  and  perform  their  ritual  with  great 
zeal,  advertising  their  availability  to  females.  Until 
a  female  arrives,  it  appears  to  the  observer  as  if 
the  males  are  performing  for  each  other. 

Red  bird  of  paradise  breeding  habits 
have  never  been  extensively  studied  in  the  wild. 
But,  intermittently  during  the  year,  lone  females 
have  been  seen  to  approach  a  group  of  males  in 
full  breeding  regalia.  Although  dominance  is  not 
necessarily  apparent  to  the  human  observer,  spec- 
ulation has  it  that  the  female  identifies  the  domi- 
nant male  and  mates  with  him.  This  too  has  not 
yet  been  confirmed  by  studies  in  the  wild.  She 
then  goes  off  into  the  forest  to  nest,  and  then  to 
hatch  and  raise  the  chicks  on  her  own. 

Until  recently,  red  birds  of  paradise 
were  almost  never  kept  or  bred  in  captivity.  Cura- 
tor of  Ornithology  Christine  Sheppard  says,  "You 
can't  just  put  them  together  in  a  cage  and  watch 
them  go."  Their  peculiar  performances  require 
enough  space  for  males  to  display  to  each  other  in 
groups  and  for  females  to  retreat  to  safe  territory 
after  mating.  Here  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  though,  five 
red  bird  of  paradise  chicks  are  thriving. 

The  birds  are  set  up  in  a  unique,  al- 
most space-age  arrangement  of  enclosures  created 
by  Senior  Keeper  Kurt  Hundgen.  The  males  can 
see  each  other,  display  to  each  other,  and  engage 
in  their  mating  ritual.  The  female  too  can  see  the 
males  but  is  given  physical  access  only  to  one  at  a 
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lime.  Over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  the  fe- 
male may  be  gix  en  access  to  more  than  one  male. 
Eventually,  she  nests. 

The  breeding  process,  though,  remains 
much  of  a  mysterv'.  Moreover,  if  a  female  has  con- 
sorted \\  ith  se\eral  males,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
w  hich  birds  ha\'e  brcel  and  w  hich  is  the  father  of 


A  special  blind  is  used  by 
researcher  Wendy  Worth  and 
Keeper  Kurt  Hundgen  to 
obsert-e  bird  of  paradise 
mating  rituals. 


any  new  chick.  At  present,  banks  and  military  in- 
stallations can  afford  24-hour  camera  sur\'eillance, 
but  red  bird  of  paradise  breeding  programs  can- 
not. Instead,  researcher  Wendy  Worth  is  faced 
\\  ith  the  task  of  watching  the  birds'  behavior  from 
one  of  several  blinds,  so  as  not  to  disturb  them. 
This  might  mean  sitting  in  a  tent  under  a  bush 
next  to  one  of  the  outdoor  cages,  or  in  a  shed 
u  ith  a  slot  for  a  window  cut  into  it.  From  these 
vantage  points  she  has  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  birds'  mating  rituals  and  breeding  habits. 

As  for  the  parentage.  Geneticist 
I  George  Amato  is  using  genetic  testing  to  deter- 
mine red  bird  of  paradise  lineage.  The  Society  has 
a  rather  strict  hands-off  policy  with  regard  to  the 


major  presentation  for 
trustees.  City  officials,  and 
other  potential  donors  on 
current  and  future  pro- 
jects and  programs  in 
wildlife  exhibition,  con- 
servation, education,  and 
research  at  all  NYZS  divi- 
sions. Central  among 
those  projects  is  the  re- 
newal of  Astor  Court,  for 
which  architects  Davis, 
Brody  &  Associates  pro- 
ceeded with  schematic 
planning.  Funds  were  bud- 
geted by  the  City  for  the 
conversion  of  the  old  Bird 
House  into  administrative 
offices,  and  the  feasibihty 
of  a  flooded  Amazon  for- 
est is  being  explored  for 
the  Lion  House. 

As  its  roofs  and  floors 
were  being  repaired  and 
replaced,  the  World  of 
Birds  was  being  reconsid- 
ered as  a  series  of  envi- 
ronments for  the  chang- 
ing collection.  Plans  were 
also  being  developed  for 
an  upgraded  circulation 
land-use  plan,  a  new  ser- 
vice yard,  an  interpretive 
pedestrian  spine,  and  new 
perimeter  entrances. 

Planting  at  Zoo  Center, 
Wildfowl  Marsh,  and  Ba- 
boon Plateau  occupied 
much  of  the  Horticulture 
Department's  year.  Other 
Important  projects  includ- 
ed the  planting  of  willow 
trees  for  the  white-handed 
gibbons  on  their  island  in 
Cope  Lake,  and  replanting 
around  the  Polar  Bears,  Ea- 
gles and  Vultures,  and  Go- 
rillas to  create  better  and 
safer  views.  Several  exhib- 
its in  the  Aquatic  Bird 
House  were  replanted,  and 
JungleWorld  received  new 
irrigation  lines,  large  trees 
for  the  gibbon  forest,  and 
a  variety  of  new  plants  in 
public  areas. 

Funding  by  the  Nor- 


cross  Wildlife  Foundation 
financed  a  study  of  ii  inter 
browse  production  and 
the  planning  of  a  new 
energy-efficient  green- 
house. A  nationwide  sur- 
vey of  pasture  manage- 
ment in  zoos  was 
conducted  under  the  Hor- 
ticulture Research  Intern- 
ship funded  by  the  Leon 
Lowenstein  Foundation.  □ 

ANIMAL  HEALTI I 

The  use  of  a  flexible  endo- 
scope enabled  Dr.  Robert 
Cook  to  save  the  lives  of 
several  animals  by  retriev- 
ing objects  from  their 
stomachs  without  per- 
forming major  surgery. 
An  endangered  Cuban 
crocodile  that  swallowed 
watch  parts  and  several 
coins  was  suffering  from 
zinc  poisoning.  A  sea  lion 
on  Astor  Court  also  swal- 
lowed a  coin,  and  a  pen- 
guin in  Central  Park  was 
imperiled  by  a  piece  of 
wire.  All  three  are  now 
completely  recovered. 

Two  members  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo's  valued  low- 
land gotilla  group  under- 
went major  medical  proce- 
dures. Successful  surgery 
to  repair  inguinal  hernias 


Six  hours  of  root-canal  work 
on  the  polar  bear  Ida  involved 
Zoo  veterinarians  and 
consulting  doctors. 
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was  performed  on  four- 
month-old  Oliver  T. 
Barnes  by  a  team  of  pedi- 
atric surgeons  and  anes- 
thesiologists. And  nine- 
year-old  Kelly,  after  under- 
going MRI  (Magnetic  Reso- 
nance Imaging)  and  CT 
(Computer  Tomagraphy) 
scans  of  his  brain,  was  de- 
termined by  a  neurology 
team  at  Montefiore  Hospi- 
tal to  have  suffered  from  a 
disabling  infection  early 
in  life.  Fortunately,  his  oc- 
casional seizures  can  be 
controlled  with  medica- 
tion, and  he  continues  to 
function  well,  despite  a 
partially  paralyzed  right 
arm,  as  big  brother  to  Tun- 
ko,  Tumai,  and  Triska. 

At  the  Central  Park 
Zoo,  a  successful  six-hour 
bilateral  root-canal  was 
performed  on  the  polar 
bear  Ida  with  the  assis- 
tance of  consulting  hu- 
man and  veterinary  den- 
tists to  cure  abscessed 
canine  teeth.  Another 
kind  of  dental  problem, 
afflicting  Nuka,  the  Aquar- 
ium's 1,200-pound  M'rt/- 

The  "Pudu  Pox, "  a  previously 
unknown  virus  in  this  small 
South  American  deer,  was 
identified  by  Pattjologist  Dr. 
Tracey  McNamara. 


rus,  was  treated  in  a  four- 
hour  procedure  by  remov- 
ing regrown  tusks. 

With  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Tracey  McNamara 
as  staff  pathologist,  the 
Bronx  Zoo  became  only 
the  fourth  zoo  in  the 
country  to  provide  full- 
time  pathology  services. 
Dr.  Anne  Leivis  was 
named  pathology  resi- 
dent. Under  the  expanded 
program,  eight  previously 
unreported  viral,  bacteri- 
al, and  parasitic  diseases, 
including  the  "pudu  pox," 
were  detected  and  treated. 
Joining  the  cUnical  staff 
was  Dr.  David  Kenny  as 
veterinary  resident. 

Operations  of  the 
Bronx  Zoo's  animal  com- 
missary, managed  by 
George  Fielding,  have 
been  consolidated  under 
the  Nutrition  Program  for 
greater  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministering the  diets  of 
nearly  4,000  animals.  Diet 
revisions  have  been  com- 
pleted for  most  small 
mammals  and  are  pro- 
ceeding for  soft-billed  and 
aquatic  birds. 

Undergraduate  students 
from  Manhattan  College 
conducted  two  important 
nutrition  research  pro- 


Hand-feeding  is  one  part  of 
raising  red  bird  of  paradise 
chicks. 


handling  of  animals.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
removing  blood  from  a  small  bird  can  be  danger- 
ous, Amato  is  studying  the  possibility  of  gleaning 
sufficient  data  from  tests  on  feathers. 

Meanwhile,  the  breeding  program  pro- 
ceeds. The  males  continue  to  engage  in  their  ritu- 
al, showing  off  for  each  other  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  attract  females.  And  with  each  successive 
breeding  season,  keeper  Hundgen  refines  the 
maze  of  interconnecting  cages,  tunnels,  and  trap 
doors,  maximizing  the  males"  ability  to  display  to- 
ward one  another  while  at  the  same  time  appeal- 
ing to  the  females'  need  for  territorial  security. 

Black  Rhinos  United  In  One  Gene  Pool 

The  black  rhinoceros  is  one  of  the  most  endan- 
gered species  in  the  world.  From  about  65,000  ani- 
mals in  Africa  in  1972,  the  population  has  dropped 
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dramatically,  primarily  due  to  poaching,  to  less 
than  3, "^00.  And  it  is  fragmented  into  isolated 
groups,  many  of  w  hich  are  too  small  to  he  \  iahle. 
Translocation  is  their  only  hope.  Ho\ve\  er,  mixing 
dissimilar  animals  can  be  as  threatening  to  the  sur- 
\  i\  al  of  the  species  as  reduced  genetic  diversity. 
For  this  reason,  the  genetics  of  the  remaining 
black  rhinos  must  be  understood. 

The  Society's  genetics  program, 
launched  in  1988  by  the  Animal  Health  Center  in 
collaboration  w  ith  the  Animal  Management  Ser- 
\  ices  Department  and  Columbia  LInix  ersity,  is  now 
studying  black  rhinos.  Geneticist  George  Amato, 
former  research  associate  at  Yale  University,  w  ho 
recently  joined  the  ISTV^ZS  research  staff,  has  found 
that  the  sex'eral  groups  of  black  rhinos  once  con- 
sidered subspecies  are  not  genetically  distinct 
from  one  another  in  any  major  way.  Now,  all  ex- 
isting black  rhinos  can  be  considered  members  of 
one  single  large  gene  pool.  Continued  DNA  work 
is  expected  to  confirm  these  findings,  though  one 
subspecies,  the  desert  black  rhino  of  Namibia,  re- 
mains to  be  studied. 

"In  the  past,"  says  Amato,  "subspecies 
distinctions  ha\'e  hampered  black  rhino  captive 
breeding  programs.  A  larger  av  ailable  gene  pool 
means  that  any  given  rhino  has  a  greater  number 
of  potential  mates.  In  other  words,  all  black  rhinos 
are  genetically  similar  enough  to  be  part  of  a  sin- 
gle breeding  program." 

A  larger  available  gene  pool  also 
means  that  captive  individuals  bred  from  parents 
of  different  subspecies  from  different  geographical 
areas  are,  in  reality,  not  very  different.  If  neces- 
saiv',  rhinos  can  now  be  moved  from  one  geo- 
graphic area  to  another  and  placed  with  any  of 
the  remaining  3,500.  This,  of  course,  provides 


jects  at  the  Zoo.  One 
found  that  the  wild  cavy 
does  not  produce  its  own 
vitamin  C  and  must  rely 
on  dietary  sources,  a  fact 
that  indicates  the  need  for 
vitamin  supplements.  The 
other  study  examined 
lead  levels  in  Zoo  animals. 
Research  on  vitamins  A 
and  E  in  whole  fish  used 
to  feed  zoo  and  aquarium 
animals  revealed  the  need 
to  supplement  diets  for 
piscivorous  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptUes. 

Vitamin  E  research  pro- 
duced new  data  on  levels 
in  the  blood  of  gorillas 
(they  are  similar  to  hu- 
mans); sharks,  dolphins, 
and  whales  (in  joint  stud- 
ies with  Sea  World);  and 
black  rhinos  in  Africa 
(they  vary  according  to  lo- 
cation). The  absorption 
and  availability  of  vitamin 
E  in  elephants  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  collaborative 
study  by  the  NYZS  veteri- 
nary and  manmials  staffs, 
researchers  at  NYU,  and 
the  National  Research 
Council  of  Canada. 

In  another  cooperative 
study,  funded  in  part  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service,  Nutrition  Techni- 
cian Jane  McGuire  is 
measuring  the  protein, 
fat,  fiber,  mineral,  and  vi- 
tamin levels  of  prairie 
dogs,  the  principal  prey 
food  of  endangered  black- 
footed  ferrets. 

Nutritionist />»•.  Ellen 
Dierenfeld  served  in  sev- 
eral AAZPA  capacities:  as  a 
member  of  the  Nutrition 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Committee 
and  as  nutrition  advisor  to 
the  Species  Survival  Plans 
for  the  Asian  elephant 
and  Puerto  Rican  crested 
toad.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Cheetah  Research 


Dr.  Robert  Cook  ( right)  and 
assistant  accompany  a  false 
gbarial  in  the  Animal  Health 
Center  van. 


Council,  Coordinator  of 
Nutrition  Research  for  the 
Captive  Breeding  Special- 
ist Group  Rhino  Program 
in  North  America,  and 
panelist  for  a  new  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  re- 
search thrust  in  conserva- 
tion biology.  □ 

ANIMAL 

MANAGEMENT 

SERVICES 

Questions  of  genetic  integ- 
rity and  species  identifica- 
tion, which  are  crucial  in 
breeding  and  manage- 
ment programs,  are  now- 
being  addressed  by 
George  Amato,  the  Socie- 
ty's first  fuW-tiiae  geneti- 
cist. Dr.  Amato  has  al- 
ready made  an  important 
discovery  about  the  gene 
pool  of  severely  threat- 
ened black  rhinos  (see 
page  26). 

Other  methods  of 
animal  identification  are 
being  studied  by  Susan 
Elbin  in  a  two-year  project 
funded  by  the  Institute  of 
Museimi  Services.  Tech- 
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Associate  Curator  Dan 
Wliarton 's  record  of  the 
barasingha  deer  in  captivity 
includes  the  Bronx  Zoo  herd. 


niques  for  differentiating 
individual  animals  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  health  care,  breed- 
ing, and  other  animal 
management  decisions, 
are  being  considered  in  a 
wide  variety  of  species. 

As  Species  Coordinator 
for  the  Snow  Leopard  Spe- 
cies Survival  Plan  (SSP) 
and  Regional  Studbook 
Keeper  for  the  Western 
Lowland  Gorilla,  Curator 
Dan  Wfjarton  was  in- 
volved in  more  than  100 
recommendations  for 
managing  and  breeding 
these  species. 

He  is  also  tracing  the 
barasingha  deer's  long 


history  in  captivity  for 
that  species'  SSP.  The  Koa- 
la Diet,  formulated  under 
a  project  led  by  Dr.  Whar- 
ton, was  patented  by  the 
New  York  Zoological  Soci- 
ety and  the  University  of 
Sydney  for  eventual  use  in 
zoos  as  a  substitute  for 
hard-to-get  eucalyptus 
leaves. 

Coordinator  of  Re- 
search Michael  Hutchins 
assisted  on  Bronx  Zoo 
studies  of  endangered  riv- 
er terrapins  and  birds  of 
paradise  and  will  convene 
a  North  American  region- 
al advisory  committee  on 
monotremes  and  marsupi- 
als under  the  AAZPA. 

The  Workshop  on  Ap- 
plying Behavioral  Re- 
search to  Zoo  Animal  Man- 
agement, co-organized  by 
Dr.  Hutchins  for  the 


greater  flexibility  to  wildlife  and  park  managers, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  important  role 
genetics  research  can  play  in  conservation  efforts. 

The  Great  Fish  Food  Chain 

With  the  opening  of  Discovery  Cove  at  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  2,500  specimens  were  added  to 
the  Aquarium's  collection  of  aquatic  animals.  Like 
all  living  things,  they  require  a  continuous  and  nu- 
tritious supply  of  food.  This  need  has  precipitated 
the  creation  of  a  fish  food  chain,  a  breeding  and 
feeding  cycle. 

Scientists  at  the  Aquarium's  Osborn  La- 
boratories of  Marine  Sciences  are  culturing  the 
food  that  larval  fish  require  by  growing  algae  and 
feeding  it  to  rotifers,  microscopic,  mukicellular  in- 
vertebrates that  double  their  population  every  24 
hours,  as  long  as  they  have  enough  algae  to  eat. 
To  many  young  fish,  rotifers  do  very  well  as 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  Slightly  older  fish 
feed  on  brine  shrimp,  which  are  also  raised  on  al- 
gae for  a  higher  nutritional  value. 

At  the  same  time,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Collections  Manager  Paul  Sieswerda,  the 
Aquarium  has  been  able  to  simulate  the  tempera- 
ture, salinity,  and  pH  conditions  under  which 
some  fish  normally  spawn.  The  food  chain  now 
makes  it  possible  to  actually  breed  fish. 

The  likely  key  to  the  program's  suc- 
cess, says  Sieswerda,  is  the  team  of  keepers,  Wer- 
ner Schreiner  and  Robert  Fournier.  "They  have 
taken  the  foundation  established  in  the  precise 
and  sterile  conditions  of  the  laboratory  and  added 
the  personal  touch."  Schreiner  has  many  years  of 
experience  and  an  indefinable  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  animals.  Fournier  is  a  recent  gradu- 
ate, eager  to  contribute  thorough  background  re- 1 
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search  to  the  project.  Their  patience  and  persis- 
tence in  creating  a  self-sustaining  food  chain  has 
already  contributed  to  success  in  spawning  and 
rearing  se\  eral  species  of  clownfish. 

The  food  chain  w  ill  hopefully  enable 
the  Aquarium  to  breed  fish  that  have  never  been 
raised  in  captivity.  "In  the  future,"  says  Sieswerda, 
■  the  program  may  be  helpful  in  propagating  rare 
and  endangered  species  of  fish,  perhaps  ensuring 
their  sur\-i\-al."  ■ 

fourth  year,  received  a 
1988  Certificate  of  Merit 
from  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  ZooKeepers. 

Twenty-one  new  keep- 
ers graduated  from  the 
six-month  Keeper  Train- 
ing Program,  and  100 
keepers  attended  a  four- 
day  seminar  on  Species 
Survival  Plans. 

Animal  Records  ar- 
ranged 190  animal  trans- 
fers to  and  from  other 
zoos  and  appUed  for 
sixteen  Federal  permits 
for  exchanges  with  for- 
eign zoos. 

With  the  new  and  his- 
torical animal  records 

added  last  year,  the  Bronx 
Zoo's  computerized /Im'- 
mal  Record  Keeping  Sys- 
tem (ARKS)  now  includes 
more  than  16,000  entries. 

Databases  were  estab- 
Ushed  by  Librarian- 
Archivist  Johnson 
for  species  at  the  Central 
Park  Zoo,  in  Species  Survi 
val  Plans,  and  being  rein- 
troduced or  translocated 
in  the  wild.  A  grant  from 
Trustee  Nixon  Griffis 
funded  subscription  to  the 
Compact  Cambridge  pro- 
gram of  Life  Sciences  Col- 
lection. Archival  projects 
included  microfilming 
early  Zoo  scrapbooks.  □ 

In  the  Aquarium's  feeding 
cycle  ( clockwise  from  upper 
left),  algae  feed  rotifers  and 
brine  shrimp,  which  in  turn 
feed  young  clownfish. 
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Animal  Censuses 

(at  December  31,  1988) 


BRONX  ZOO 


]Vl3fTim3.1s 

Species  and 
Subspecies 

Specimens 
in  Zoo 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

Marsiipialia — Kangaroos, 
phalangers,  etc. 

2 

57 

13 

Insectivora — Hedgehogs 

1 

15 

4 

Cliiroptera — Bats 

8 

467 

253 

Primates — Apes,  monkeys. 

marmosets,  etc. 

24 

201 

55 

Edentata — Armadillos,  sloths, 

anteaters 

1 

2 

0 

Lagomorpha — Rabbits 

1 

4 

0 

Rodentia — .Squirrels,  mice. 

porc  upines,  etc. 

46 

321 

297 

Carni\-ora — Bears,  raccoons. 

cats,  dogs,  etc. 

23 

114 

33 

12 

ProboscidcLi  I' If  plitinls 

1 

5 

0 

] 

0 

Perissodactyla — I  lorses. 

4 

44 

g 

Artiocltictyl^ — Cutlltf  slitftfp 
antelope,  etc. 

27 

486 

171 

Totals 

140 

1,729 

838 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles 

Species  and 
Subspecies 

specimens 
in  Zoo 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

Caudata — Salamanders 

3 

8 

0 

Anura — Frogs,  toads 

16 

57 

0 

Chelonia — Turtles 

44 

286 

17 

Crocodylia — Alligators, 
caimans,  crocodiles 

12 

109 

13 

Squamata  (Sauria) — Lizards 

23 

81 

0 

Squamata  (Serpentes) — Snakes  48 

221 

103 

Totals 

147 

762 

133 

Species  and 
Subspecies 


Specimens  Births/ 
in  Zoo  Hatchings 


Struthioniformes — Ostriches  1  3 

Rheiformes — Rheas  1  6 
Casuariiformes — Cassowaries, 

emu  2  4 

Tinamiforme.s — Tinamous  2  4 

Spheniscitorme.s — Penguins  2  8 
Pelicanit'orme.s — Pelicans. 

cormorants  3  6 
Ciconiiforme.s — Herons,  storks 

flamingos,  etc.  16  119 
Anseriforme.s — Swans,  ducks, 

geese,  screamers  33  95 
Falconiforme.s — Vultures, 

hawks,  eagles  6  16 
Galliformes —  Pheasant, 

quail,  etc.  25  84 
Gruiforme.s — Hemipodes, 

cranes,  rails,  etc.  16  58 
Charadriiforme.s — Plovers, 

gulls,  etc.  23  131 

Columbit'orme.s — Pigeons,  doves  11  36 

Psittaciforme.s — Parrots,  etc.  l4  47 

Cuculiforme.s — Touracos  5  15 

Strigiformes — Owls  8  10 

Caprimulgiforme.s — Frogmouths  1  6 

Apodiforme.s — Hummingbrids  2  3 

Coliiformes — Mousebirds  1  2 
Coraciiformes — Kingfishers, 

hornbills.  etc.  18  33 
Picifi  )rme,s — Barbets,  toucans, 

woodpeckers  5  19 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds  92  272 


Totals 


977 


Bronx  Zoo  Census 


574 


3.468 


1,143 


N.B.  The  Bronx  Zoo  censu.s  includes  1.308  animals  of  195  endangered,! 
threatened,  or  vulnerable  species.  373  animals  were  loaned  to  86  other[ 
zoos,  and  221  animals  were  loaned  from  59  zoos. 
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CHILDREN'S  ZOO,  BRONX  ZOO 


Mammals 

species  and 
Subspecies 

specimens 
in  Zoo 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles     Species  and 
Subspecies 

Specimens 
in  Zoo 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

M.uMipialia — Opossum 

1 

0 

10 

0 

Inscttiv  or.i — 1  lccl^cli(\t;s 

3 

10 

Anma— Frogs,  loads  3 

25 

0 

r.clciitat.i — Annaclillos 

- 

0 

Chelonia— Turtles  8 

50 

2 

[.a.^oinorpha— Kabhits 

1 

13 

0 

CrocotMi.i— Allig.ilors  1 

9 

0 

Roclcntia — \\k\\  porc  iipincs,  ftc.  S 

19 

0 

Scjuamai.i  (Sauri.i) — iazards  5 

10 

0 

Cainix ora — I'oxes.  tcircts 

19 

Squamala  (Ser|iemesi — Snakes  6 

2() 

1  1 

lVriss()dact\ la — Morses 

4 

Arlio(-lact\  la — C'loats,  sliccp, 
camels,  etc. 

^■^ 

Totals  24 

130 

13 

Totals 

26 

105 

13 

Children's  Zoo  Census  83 

388 

86 

N.B.  The  Children's  Zoo  census  includes  15 
threatened,  or  \ulnerable  species.    1  animal  s\ 
and  13  w  ere  on  loan  from  4  other  zoos. 

animals  of  10 
as  on  loan  to 

endangered, 
another  zoo. 

Birds 

Species  and 
Subspecies 

specimens 
in  Zoo 

Births/ 
Hatchings 

Cieoniiformes — Herons 

3 

14 

18 

Anseriformes — Ducks,  geese 

10 

68 

0 

Falconiformes — Falcons 

1 

4 

0 

Gallitormes — C^hickens 

48 

42 

C(  )liimbit<  )rmes — Irenes 

3 

0 

Psittacitormes — Parrots 

9 

10 

0 

Stngih  )rmes — Owls 

3 

3 

0 

CaprinuilgiFormes — Frogmoiiths  1 

1 

0 

i'icit(  )rmes — Ti  )Licans 

1 

1 

0 

Pa sseriformes — Perching  birds 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

33 

153 

60 
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WILDLIFE  SURVIVAL  CENTER, 

ST.  CATHERINES  ISLAND,  GEORGIA 


Mammals 

species  and 

specimens 

Births/ 

Subspecies 

Marsupialia — Wallabies 

1 

11 

4 

Primates — Lemurs,  macaques 

7 

58 

13 

Perissodactyla — Zebras 

1 

13 

Artiodactyla — Antelope 

6 

71 

33 

Totals 

15 

153 

55 

Birds 

Species  and 

specimens 

Subspecies 

in  Zoo 

Hatchings 

Ciconiiformes — Storks 

1 

6 

0 

Anseriformes — Screamers,  geese  1 

0 

0 

Galliformes — Pheasants 

5 

1  ^ 

9 

Gruiformes — Cranes,  bustards 

9 

46 

2 

Columbiformes — Pigeons 

1 

0 

0 

Psittaciformes — Parrots 

9 

46 

11 

Coraciiformes — Hornbills 

5 

10 

0 

Totals 

31 

121 

22 

Reptiles 

species  and 

Specimens 

Births/ 

Subspecies 

in  Zoo 

Hatchings 

Chelonia — Turtles 

3 

64 

28 

Wildlife  Survival  Center 

Census 

49 

338 

105 

N.B.  The  WSC  census  includes  238  animals  of  32  endangered  species.  94 
animals  were  on  loan  to  33  other  zoos  and  52  were  on  loan  from  19  other 
zoos. 


CENTRAL  PARK  ZOO 


Mammals  Species  and        Specimens  Births/ 

Subspecies         in  Zoo  Hatchings 


Chiroptera— Bats  2  150  100 

Primates — Monkeys  4  35  6 

Rodentia — Accouchis  1  2  0 

Carnivora — Bears,  otters,  pandas  5  11  0 

Pinnipedia — -Seals,  sea  lions  2  7  0 

Artiodactyla — Deer  1  2  1 


Totals  15  207  107 


Birds  species  and       Specimens  Births/ 

Subspecies        in  Zoo  Hatchings 


Sphenisciformes — Penguins  2  38  0 

Anseriformes — Swans,  ducks  2  8  0 

Galliformes — Partridges  1  4  0 

Charadriiformes — Puffins  1  22  0 

Columbiformes — Doves  3  6  1 

Psittaciformes — Parrots  1  2  0 

Strigiformes — Owls  1  1  0 

Piciformes — Toucans  2  i  0 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds  25  101  23 


Totals  38  186  24 


Amphibians  and  Reptiles       Species  and        Specimens  Births/ 

Subspecies         in  Zoo  Hatchings 


Anura — Toads  and  frogs  15  97  33 

Chelonia— Turtles  10  60  2 

Crocodylia — Caiman,  alligators  1  5  0 

Sqauamata  Sauria — Lizards  11  40  6 

Squamata  Serpentes — Snakes  7  15  0 


Totals  44  217  41 


Central  Park  Zoo  Census  97  610  172 
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NEW  YORK  AQUARRIM 


class 


Species  Specimens 


Species  Specimens 


Choidata 


Chondrichtliyes- 
Cartilaj^inoLis 
fishes:  Sharks. 
ra\  s,  t  liiincras 


Reptilia 
Aves 


tk'lL 
ll( 


dontitormes — 
sharks 


St|ualit<  )rnK's — 
'l  \  pit  al  sharks: 
Sand  (i,t;L-rs.  lemons 

Rajiformes — Rays 


Osteichthyes- 
l^()n\-  Fishc 


I.epidosircnifornies- 

lAiiighslics 
Seniionotitornies — 

Garfish 


-Bowfin 
-Tarpon 


Amiiformes- 
Kiopifornics- 
boncfish 


AnL^uiiiitornK-s — Hcis, 

iiK  )ra\  s 
C)ste(  )gl<  )ssif()rnies — 

Arawana,  arapaima. 

knifefish 
Salmoniformes — 

Tn  )uts 
CA'priniformes — 

Minnows,  carp. 

ca\ehsii,  piraniia. 

tL'tra 

Batrachoidiformes — 

Toadfishes 
Atheriniformes — 

Platys,  flyingfish, 

swordtails,  killifish, 

silversides.  guppies, 

ncedlchsh 
Bcrycit(  )rnit.'s — 

Sc|LiirrL-lHsiies. 

flashlight  hsh 
Gastcr(  )stL-if(  )rmcs — 

Seahorses,  pipefish 
Percifornies — Tangs, 

sea  basses,  porgies, 

ciehlids,  perches, 

clow  nfish,  etc. 
PleLironectitornie.s — 

1-lathshes 
Tetraodontiforme.s — 

Puffers,  boxfish. 

triggerfish 


1,382 
19 


Chelonia — Sea  iiirtle: 
Sphenisciforme.s — 
Penguins 


1 

1 

Mammalia           Pinnipedia — Seals, 
scM  111 )ns.  \\ alms 

4 

17 

Cetacea — Whales, 
dolphins 

2 

9 

i 

16 

Cnidaria 

Anthozoa — Corals,  anemones 

25 

numerous 

3 

9 

Annelida 

Polyuchaeta — Marine  worms 

10 

500 

2 

Arthropoda 

Cru.stacea — Lobsters,  shrimps, 
crabs,  isopods,  etc. 

10 

89 

1 

Arichnida^ — Horseshoe  crab 

1 

15 

1 

6 

Mollusca 

Gastropoda — Snails 

3 

60 

1 

6 

Cephalopoda — Octopus,  nautilus 
cuttlefish 

5 

39 

1 

4 

Echino- 
dermata 

A.steroidea — Starfish 

11 

49 

9 

18 

Holothuroiclea — Sea  cucumbers 
Echinoidea — Sea  urchins 

1 

3 

IS 

35 

3 

6 

Totals 

287 

3,107+ 

3 

36 

7 

613 

3 

42 

1 

2 
18 

3 

10 
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Lidyard  Kipling  tells  a  tale  of  how 
the  elephant  got  his  trunk,  down  by 
the  bank  of  the  great,  grey,  green, 
greasy  Limpopo  River,  in  a  tangle 
with  a  crocodile  who  bit  the  young 
elephant's  nose  and,  holding  on  tight,  pulled  and 
pulled  and  pulled.  Taken  aback  though  he  was,  the 
elephant's  child  found  that  his  new  tmnk  was  in- 
deed a  great  help.  "With  it  he  could  pick  up  grasses 
from  the  ground  or  reach  green  leaves  in  the  trees. 
It  was  a  godsend  really,  a  blessing  that  greatly  en- 
hanced the  elephant's  survival  abilities. 

If  only  the  elephant's  tusks  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  blessing  of  similar  proportions. 

African  Elephant  Alert 

In  days  past  elephants  roamed  the  earth  vulnerable 
only  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  any  animal  in  the 
wild.  Their  tusks,  as  well  as  their  trunks,  are  useful 
in  remov  ing  the  bark  from  trees,  in  uprooting  bush- 
es, in  digging  for  water,  and  in  jousting  with  rivals 
during  breeding  season. 

Today  the  age  of  the  elephant  may  be 
coming  to  an  end.  Fewer  than  50,000  remain  in 
Asia.  In  barely  one  decade  the  elephant  population 
in  Africa  has  been  cut  in  half,  to  about  600,000  to- 
day. Humans,  in  their  zeal  for  status  or  sexual 
prowess  are  responsible  for  the  demise  of  these 
majestic  animals.  Elephant  ivory  commands  a  high 


price  for  jewelry-  and  trinkets,  particulady  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan.  The  supply  comes  from  poaching 
that  is  horrendous  in  its  magnitude  and  brutality. 

Even  so,  one  might  contend  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  elephants  remain  to  carr\'  on  into 
the  future.  But  this  may  not  be  so.  Elephants  learn 
from  other  elephants  about  their  territon,'  and 
about  appropriate  foods  to  eat.  The\'  learn  these 
things  from  the  members  of  their  matriarchal  social 
group,  from  their  mothers  and  aunts  and  sisters.  Re- 
cently, poachers  have  been  killing  not  only  the  old- 
er large  bulls,  but  the  older  matriarchs,  and  voung 
males  and  females  of  any  age  with  tusks  weighing 
only  a  pound  or  two.  This  means  that  the  leaders 
and  teachers  are  being  wiped  out.  Herds  of  very 
young  animals  now  wander  the  plains  without 
guidance.  And  \-oimg  motherless  calves  almost 
never  sun  ive. 

Wildlife  Consen  ation  International  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoc- 
eros more  urgently  than  ever  before.  Last  year's  rhi- 
no rescue  campaign,  designed  to  publicize  and 
combat  the  plight  of  this  extremely  endangered  ani- 
mal, has  taken  a  strong  step  forw  ard.  In  Kenya's 
Nakuru  National  Park  WCI  is  working  to  establish  a 
rhino  sanctuar\-  vv  here  rhinos  will  be  protected  by 
fences  and  trained  guards.  In  Zimbabwe,  which  has 
a  relatively  large  population  of  vulnerable  rhinos, 
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WCI  IN  AFRICA 

The  most  dramatic  and  ur- 
gent WCI  initiatives  in  Af- 
rica are  part  of  a  collabo- 
rative effort  to  halt  the 
poaching  of  elephants 
and  black  rhinos ,  an  ef- 
fort in  which  WCI  Direc- 
tor David  Western  and 
other  WCI  scientists  are 
playing  key  roles  (see 
more  on  page  35).  Region- 
al WCI  programs  in  two 
areas — £ast  African  Sa- 
vannas and  African  Fo- 
rests— included  43  pro- 
jects in  1 7  countries  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  Kenya ,  where  West- 
ern serves  as  coordinator 
for  the  savannas  program 
assisted  by  WCI  Conserva- 
tion Officer  Christopher 
Gakahu,  projects  are  un- 
derway in  several  parks 
and  reserves.  Fencing  has 
been  erected  along  the 
north  side  of  Nairobi 
Park,  and  Helen  Gichohi 
is  studying  the  effects  of 
gradual  insularization  on 
park  ecology.  Fred  Wawe- 
ru  is  working  with  seven- 
teen translocated  black 
rhinos  in  Lake  Nakuru 
Park.  And  Lucy  Muthee 
and  Wesley  Henry  are  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  of 
tourists  on  Maasai-Mara. 

In  Tanzania,  Senior 
Staff  Zoologist  Patricia 
Moehlntan  continues  her 
definitive  field  study  of 
jackals .  Still  the  key 
advisor  in  monitoring 
Ngorongoro  Crater  Con- 
servation Area,  she  now 
plays  a  similar  role  in  Ru- 
aha,  Tarangire,  and  Lake 
Manyara  national  parks. 
She  is  also  surveying  wild 
asses  in  Somalia  to  help 
estabUsh  management  op- 
tions for  the  species  and 
its  ecosystem. 

As  advisor  to  the  Ethio- 
pian Wildlife  Conserva- 


Elephant  poaching  destroys 
matriarchal  groups,  depriving 
young  elephants  of  protection 
and  guidance  as  they  grow  up. 


tion  Organisation,  Asso- 
ciate Research  Zoologist 
Chris  Hillman  directs  con- 
servation research,  train- 
ing, and  education 
throughout  Ethiopia ,  in- 
cluding Bale  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park.  He  is  now 
based  in  the  capital,  Addis 
Ababa. 

Rain-forest  projects, 
coordinated  by  William 
Weber,  stretch  across 
equatorial  Africa  from 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  west 
through  Zaire  to  Rwanda. 
Among  them  are  two  that 
received  major  funding 
from  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Develop- 
ment (USAID)  during  the 
year.  One  is  James  Pow- 
ell's long-term  biological 
inventory  and  training 
program  in  Cameroon's 


WCI  is  supporting  anti-poaching  patrols  using 
planes  and  other  tracking  equipment. 

WCI  Director  Dr.  David  Western,  who 
coordinates  WCFs  activities  in  East  Africa,  is  now 
concentrating  his  attentions  on  elephants  as  well  as 
rhinos.  The  emergency  is  already  upon  us.  The  ele- 
phants are  being  killed  at  the  rate  of  100-200  per 
day.  During  this  past  year  Dr.  Western  has  been  in- 
strumental in  efforts  to  have  the  African  elephant 
upgraded  to  Appendix  I,  the  endangered  species 
list,  of  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  of  En- 
dangered Species,  known  as  CITES. 

Dr.  Western  and  other  conservationists 
have  also  had  success  in  their  efforts  to  impose  a 
worldwide  ban  on  ivory.  President  George  Bush 
has  declared  that  importing  ivory  to  the  United 
States  from  any  country  is  now  illegal.  All  twelve 
member  countries  of  the  European  Community,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  which  still  controls  Hong 
Kong,  have  also  imposed  a  ban.  Even  Japan  has  an- 
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noLincecl  that  it  will  curtail  imports.  The  CITES  list- 
ing woLikl  prc)\  iclc  a  means  to  implement  the  ban. 

In  Africa  the  ban  is  questioned  by  some 
countries,  notai")l\'  Zimbabw  e,  Botsw  ana  and  South 
Africa,  that  use  earnint^s  from  i\-or\-  sales  to  support 
conserx  ation  acti\  ities.  Poaching,  though,  is  moti- 
\  ated  by  greed.  And  Dr.  Western  emphasizes  that, 
■  elephants  are  more  vakiable  as  a  continuing 
source  of  tourist  income  than  they  are  as  a  finite  re- 
soLirce  plundered  b\-  indiscriminate  poachers." 

W'CI  and  other  c^-ganizations  in  the  Afri- 
can Elephant  Consen  ation  Coordinating  Group  re- 
cently drafted  a  comprehensi\  e  campaign  to  stop 
w  hat  some  ha\  e  called  elephant  genocide.  The 
goal,  as  stated  in  the  group's  working  document,  is, 
"to  stem  the  drastic  decline  in  the  African  elephant 
by  stopping  the  illegal  i\'oiy  trade"  and  targeting 
certain  areas  as  elephant  reserv  es.  Other  elements 
of  the  campaign  include  political  activism  directed 
tow  ard  the  many  \  aried  go\  ernments  in\-ol\'ed,  and 
education  of  the  public,  both  in  Africa  and  around 


Elephant  remains  left  by 
poachers  in  the  Central 
African  Republic. 


I    extremely  diverse  Korup 
,\'alional  Park.  Powell's 
previous  pioneering  work 
with  manatees  and  coastal 
zone  management  is  be- 
ing continued  in  Ivory 
Coast  by  Koiiadio  Akoi. 
The  other  is  the  Nyungwe 
Forest  Project  in  Rivatida 
under  Rob  Clatissen,  with 
Amy  Vedder  in  an  adviso- 
ry role,  which  also  in- 
volves biological  invento- 
ries and  training,  as  well 
as  tourism  development 
and  local  education.  In 
June  1989,  the  project  or- 
ganized and  hosted,  with 
the  Rwandan  government, 
a  five-day  regional  work- 
shop on  "The  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  of 
Afromontane  Forests"  that 
was  attended  by  65  con- 
servation professionals 
from  Rwanda,  Burundi, 
Zaire,  and  Uganda. 

With  new  housing  and 
office  space  nearly  com- 
pleted, the  20-year-old  Ki- 
bale  Forest  Project  in 
Uganda  is  moving  in  a 
new  direction  under  An- 
drew Johns  and  Isabiriye 
Basiita.  In  cooperation 
Willi Makerere  University, 
the  project  will  maintain 
its  traditional  emphasis 
on  research  and  training, 
with  additional  attention 
to  issues  concerning  sus- 
tainable and  multiple  use 
management.  In  Central 
African  Republic,  the  low- 
land gorilla  study  of  Rich- 
ard Carroll  and  Michael 
Fay  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  the  Dzanga- 
Sangha  Reserve.  And  in 
Sierra  Leone,  WCI's  con- 
tinued support  of  John 
Gates  and  the  Tiwai  Is- 
land Project,  channeled 
through  the  local  Conser- 
vation Foundation  and  the 
U.S.  Peace  Corps,  may 
help  to  save,  through  edu- 


cation and  forest  manage- 
ment, one  of  the  few  re- 
maining areas  of  Guinean 
rain  forest. 

For  WCI  Associate  Re- 
search Zoologists  Terese 
and  John  Hart,  studying 
the  elusive  okapi  and  its 
forest  ecosystem  in  Zaire, 
improved  protected  status 
of  the  Ituri  Forest  re- 
mains a  top  priority.  The 
Harts'  work  is  comple- 
mented by  their  assistant 
Rick  Peterson  's  WCI  study 
of  agricultural  immigra- 
tion trends.  Another  as- 
sistant of  the  Harts, 
Claude  Sikubwabo,  estab- 
lished a  second  research 
camp  near  Epula  and  then 
became  the  first  profes- 
sional biologist  in  the  gov- 
ernment's Institute  for  Na- 
ture Conservation. 

Sikubwabo  also  ran  the 
Zaire  component  of  the 
comprehensive  forest  ele- 
phant survey  that  is  being 
conducted  by  teams  under 
the  direction  of  Richard 
Barnes  in  Gabon,  Congo, 
Cameroon,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Zaire,  and  Central 
African  Republic.  The  sur- 
vey, showing  that  up  to 
half  of  Africa's  elephants 
live  in  forests,  will  be  cru- 
cial in  the  pan- African  ef- 
fort to  save  the  species.  □ 

WCI  IN  THE 
AMERICAS 

Although  WCI  maintains  a 
strong  interest  in  two  sig- 
nificant North  American 
projects — the  recovering 
population  of  black- 
footed  ferrets  in  ^'yo- 
ming  and  the  humpback 
tvhale  conservation  work 
of  Deborah  Glockner- 
Ferrari  and  Mark  Ferrari 
in  Hawaii — most  New 
World  support  goes  to 
three  Latin  American  re- 
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gions.  There  are  now  44 
projects  in  14  countries 
from  Mexico  to  Argentina. 

XJndcr  Archie  Carr  III, 
Florida-based  coordinator 
of  the  MesoAnterican  and 
Caribbean  Basin  region, 
encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  by  WCI  scien- 
tists in  the  rain  forests 
and  along  the  Caribbean 
shores  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca, despite  unsettled  polit- 
ical conditions.  In  the 
cross-border  Greater  Pe- 
ten  region  of  Mexico,  Gua- 
temala, and  Belize,  work 
continues  toward  the  pro- 
tection of  vast  tracts  of 
pristine  forest.  Ignacio 
March  is  evaluating  habi- 
tat in  the  area  around  Ca- 
lakniul,  Mexico,  where 
UNESCO  recently  declared 
a  forest  biosphere  reserve 
of  700,000  hectares.  In 
Guatemala ,  Milton  Cabre- 
ra is  studying  habitat  use 
throughout  the  Peten, 
while  Maria  Jose  Gonza- 
lez-Ftister  surveys  the 


Scarlet  macaws  and  other 
parrots  are  a  focus  of  WCI 
efforts  hi  Peru  to  protect 
Amazonian  rain  forests. 


Status  of  the  ocellated  tur- 
key, a  key  species  in  the 
area  of  TikaL 

Eventually,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Peten  conserva- 
tion region  will  extend 
into  Belize,  where  orni- 
thologist Bruce  Miller  is 
compiling  ecological  data 
in  the  areas  of  Caracol 
and  Rio  Bravo,  and  Carr 
has  been  a  key  figure  in 
formulating  a  national 
conservation  strategy 
over  the  past  six  years. 
The  strategy  also  includes 
Belize's  1 50-mile-long  bar- 
rier reef,  for  which  the 
government  may  now  de- 
clare a  comprehensive 
management  status.  Carr 
and  long-term  research- 
ers Jacque  Carter  and 
Janet  Gibson  have  played 
important  roles  in  these 
developments. 


the  world,  so  as  to  reduce  the  demand  for  ivory,  in 
Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  Asia 
and  Japan. 

All  That  Glitters  Is  Not  Gold 

Gold  rush.  These  words  conjure  up  an  image  of 
California  in  the  mid- 1800s,  when  pioneers  were 
lured  to  the  new  world's  west  coast,  pans  in  hand, 
hoping  to  make  their  fortunes.  Today  the  gold  rush 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  developing  world,  where 
gold  fever  is  exceptionally  damaging  to  the  envi- 
ronment, and  where  it  gravely  threatens  urgently 
needed  conservation  action. 

Many  areas  in  which  WCI  is  actively 
working  are  now  plagued  by  gold  mining.  These 
include  the  Ituri  and  Maiko  forests  of  Zaire,  the 
Nyungwe  Forest  in  Rwanda,  the  Apaporis  Forest  of 
Colombia,  the  Ailao  Mountain  Reserve  of  China, 
the  southern  forests  of  Ecuador,  and  southeast 
Asian  forests  in  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Kaliman- 
tan. However,  as  WCI  Conservation  Officer  Lisa 
Naughton  says,  "the  biggest  boom  in  gold  mining 
today  is  occurring  in  the  Amazonian  forests  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  miners  scrambling  for 
gold  are  having  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment and  native  peoples." 

Especially  affected  are  river  systems  and 
the  surrounding  forests.  All  methods  ultimately  de- 
stroy aquatic  ecosystems,  whether  it  is  simple  pan- 
ning by  individuals,  or  the  use  of  pumps  and  hoses 
or  heavy  equipment  brought  in  by  major  enterpris- 
es, both  national  and  international.  The  results  are 
heavy  sedimentation,  lowered  oxygen  levels  and 
raised  temperatures  of  the  river  water.  Mercury,  of- 
ten used  in  on-site  processing,  poisons  the  rivers 
and  the  animals  dependent  on  aquatic  organisms. 
The  surrounding  forest  is  depleted  of  game  due  to 
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hunting  by  the  miners  and  is  further  damaged  by 
cutting  for  firewood  and  h\  the  agricultural  coloni- 
zation that  often  follows  mining  acti\  ity. 

In  many  cases  the  miners,  particularly 
the  panners.  are  local  people  making  a  subsistence 
living  who  have  few  economic  alternati\  es.  In  addi- 
tion, go\  ernments  welcome  large  mining  compa- 
nies in  the  hope  that  gold  will  solve  the  problems 
of  massive  debt.  L'nfoitLmateK'.  the  miners  are  usu- 
ally affected  by  mercury-  poisoning  and  subjected 
to  appalling  living  conditions.  Gold  mining  does 
not  create  a  .stable  base  for  the  local  economy.  In 
fact,  the  gold  is  often  remox  ed  from  the  region 
without  any  compensation  or  taxes  paid. 

WCI  has  recently  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram of  con.servation  action  in  a  seriously  endan- 
gered Amazonian  reserx  e.  Ecuador's  Podocarpus 
National  Park.  It  is  Ecuador's  newest  park,  named 


Panning  for  goM  by  thousands 
of  prospectors  and  mining  by 
more  formidable  methods  are 
laying  waste  to  rivers  through- 
out the  tropics. 


\'YZS  volunteers  at  Piinia 
Tomho.  Argentina,  help  to 
weigh  and  band  young 
Magellanic  penguins. 


As  he  continues  to 
study  cracids,  oilbirds, 
flamingos,  and  parrots  in 
Venezuela,  Sttiat-t  Strabl 
also  coordinates  projects 
in  the  entire  region  of 
Tropical  South  America. 
Included  are  many  field 
studies  by  graduate 
biologists  in  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and 
Peru  and  the  beginning  of 
an  effort  by  Nikiritare  In- 
dians and  others,  advised 
by  Strahl,  to  preserve  vir- 
gin forest  in  Amazonian 
Venezuela. 

In  Peru 's  Manu  Nation- 
al Park,  Charles  Mtinn  has 
found  that  macaws,  jeop- 
ardized by  deforestation, 
hunting,  and  the  pet 
trade,  are  additionally 
threatened  by  the  fact  that 
they  breed  more  slowly 
than  was  thought.  With 
his  guidance,  the  volun- 
tary Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Southern 
Forests  has  become  a  ma- 
jor force  for  improving 
government  policies  in 
the  Amazon,  educating  the 


public,  and  promoting  na- 
ture tourism. 

New  tropical  initiatives 
are  underway  in  Ecuador, 
led  by  WCI  Conservation 
Officer  Lisa  .\aughlon 
and  Luis  Suarez,  profes- 
sor of  zoology  at  Catholic 
I  niversity  of  Quito.  In 
Podocarpus  National  Park, 
the  Defenders  of  Andean 
Nature,  a  local  group,  is 
involved  in  education,  lob- 
bying local  officials,  and 
studying  the  effects  of 
gold-mining  on  the  envi- 
ronment (see  page  38), 
while  oil-drilling  and  its 
impact  on  cracid  species 
are  issues  in  Yasuni  Na- 
tional Park.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  Brazilian  cam- 
paign includes  Eduardo 
Martins '  ecological  study 
of  rubber-tapping  in  Acre 
Province  and  Marcio 
Ayres '  survey  of  flooded 
Amazon  forest. 

In  Temperate  South 
America,  coordinated  by 
Senior  Conservationist 
William  Conivay,  a  region- 
al plan  was  established 
under  Mario  Parada  for 
protecting  flamingos  in 
the  altiplano  of  C;hile,  Bo- 
livia, and  Argentina. 
.\long  the  coast  of  Argenti- 
na, the  Magellanic  pen- 
guins at  Punta  Tombo, 
still  the  domain  of  Dee 
Boers  ma,  flourished  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season, 
and  some  headway  was 
made  in  protecting  the 
seabird  and  mammal  pop- 
ulations of  Punta  Leon, 
largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Claudio  Campagna, 
Graham  LLarris ,  and  Pa- 
blo Yorio.  With  bird  popu- 
lations on  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  lower  levels  than 
expected,  however,  the 
need  for  more  protected 
areas  has  become  all  the 
more  evident. 
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WCI  IN  ASIA 

Recognizing  the  speed 
with  which  Asian  forests 
and  other  ecosystems  are 
being  destroyed,  WCI  has 
focused  its  efforts,  includ- 
ing 19  projects  in  seven 
countries ,  in  two  direly 
threatened  regions:  Tropi- 
cal Southeast  Asia  and 
Temperate  Central  Asia. 
Despite  the  magnitude  of 
the  ecological  crisis,  WCI 
is  the  only  U.S.  conserva- 
tion organization  with  ma- 
jor research  and  training 
programs  in  these  areas. 

The  Southeast  Asian 
program  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  unique 
and  extraordinarily  di- 
verse rain  forests  and 
mangrove  forests  of  Bor- 
neo, Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  Thailand.  In  February 
1989,  Regional  Coordina- 
tor iW«r)'  Pearl  led  a  meet- 
ing of  WCI's  staff  scien- 
tists in  Asia — George 
Schaller,Alan  Rabinowitz, 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  and 
Mark  Leighton — in  which 
goals  were  set  for  dealing 
with  commercial  logging, 
forest  fires,  overpopula- 
tion, slash-and-burn  agri- 
culture, hunting  and  gath- 
ering, and  other  environ- 
mental threats  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Bennett's  research  on 
mangrove  ecosystems  in 
Saratvak,  Malaysian  Bor- 
neo, culminated  in  reports 
to  the  government  on  the 
effects  of  logging  in  the 
peat  swamp  forests  of  Mal- 
udam  and  the  conserva- 
tion status  of  primates  in 
Malaysian  reserves.  Her 
important  research  on 
proboscis  monkeys  wUl 
be  carried  on  by  Ramesh 
Boonratana ,  a  Malaysian 
doctoral  candidate,  while 
Bennett  tackles  broader 


surveys  of  forest  wildlife 
in  Sarawak.  From  Gunung 
Palung,  deep  within  the 
rain  forest  of  West  Kali- 
mantan, Indonesian  Bor- 
neo, Leighton  continues 
his  five-year-old  tropical 
ecology  studies  and  train- 
ing for  Indonesian  and 
American  students. 

In  Thailand,  Rabino- 
witz was  completing  his 
field  research  on  tropical 
forest  carnivores  in  Huai 
Kha  Khaeng  Sanctuary. 
He  also  helped  coordinate 
and  write  a  detailed  man- 
agement strategy  for  the 
Tawu  Mountain  /Mature 
Reserve  in  Taiwan,  which 
he  had  helped  estabUsh. 
The  training  of  conserva- 
tion biologists  at  Bang- 
kok's Mahidol  University 
continued  under  WCI  Re- 
search Fellow  Warren 
Brockelman,  and  Sam- 
poad  Srikosamatara  of 
Thailand  entered  his  last 
year  as  a  WCI/Noyes  Foun- 
dation Fellow  in  Conser- 
vation, a  program  de- 
signed to  launch  young 
Third  World  biologists  in 
conservation  careers. 

Through  NYZS  Orni 
thology  Chairman  Donald 
Bruning,  support  was 
provided  to  the  Research 
and  Conservation  Founda- 
tion of  Papua  New 
Guinea,  where  WCI  also 
sponsors  research  on 
birds  of  paradise  and 
dwarf  cassowaries. 

WCI's  program  for  Tem- 
perate Central  Asia,  un- 
der Director  for  Science 
George  Schaller,  sched- 
uled projects  on  hon- 
tailed  macaques  in  India 
and  Guizhou  golden  mon- 
keys in  China,  and  contin- 
ues Dr.  Schaller's  own 
long-term  survey  of  wild- 
life in  Tibet  and  China.  He 
also  participated  in  a  sur- 


Sf>ecttu  k'(t  hears  and  other 
wildlife  in  Ecuador  are 
threatened  by  gold  mining 
activities. 


for  the  rare  conifer  tree  that  grows  there,  and  the 
only  protected  area  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  The  biological  importance  of  the  park's 
cloud  forests,  situated  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  is  internationally  recognized.  The  for- 
ests are  home  to  such  rare  and  endangered  species 
as  the  mountain  tapir,  the  spectacled  bear,  and  the 
golden-plumed  parakeet. 

At  present,  between  1,000  and  2,000 
people  are  mining  for  gold  inside  the  boundaries  of 
Podocarpus  National  Park.  Most  of  the  miners  are 
subsistence  farmers  who  have  abandoned  their 
land.  Now,  companies  have  begun  to  buy  mining 
concessions  from  the  government,  which  has  des- 
ignated a  substantial  area  of  the  park  as  available 
for  purchase.  Mercury  poisoning  is  common 
among  the  miners  and  beginning  to  affect  down- 
stream villagers.  The  impact  of  hunting  and  fire- 
wood gathering  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

WCI,  along  with  several  other  interna- 
tional groups,  has  recently  established  a  unique  re- 
lationship with  Ecuadoran  consei-vation  organiza- 
tions and  other  local  groups  to  help  save 
Podocarpus.  One  strategy  is  a  joint  effort  between 
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WCI  and  a  particularh'  enthusiastic  local  ^^roiip,  the 
Andean  Defenders  of  Nature,  known  as  DANTA,  to 
call  pLihlic  attention  to  the  destruction  of  the  park, 
and  to  the  health  hazarels  created  b\-  uncontrolled 
mining.  W'CI  is  also  supporting  research  by  Ecua- 
doran scientists  on  the  status  of  w  ildlife  w  ithin  the 
park,  and  an  anah'sis  of  the  mercur\'  le\'els  iii  the 
park's  streams. 

The  appeal  of  gold  mining  in  de\  elop- 
ing  countries  w  ill  no  doubt  endure  for  a  long  time, 
but  extinction  is  forcN  cr.  WCI  is  uiidertaking  efforts 
to  ensure  that  the  cloud  forests  remain  intact  and 
that  w  ildlife  sun  ix  es  beyond  shoit-term  monetary 
needs.  Like  all  consen  ation  groups,  as  Lisa  Naugh- 
ton  notes,  WCI  "faces  major  political,  economic, 
and  social  challenges  in  promoting  conservation 
\  ersLLs  permanent  destruction  due  to  gold  fever." 

Javan  Rhino  Rediscovery 

Ex  idence  of  the  Javan  rhinoceros,  thought  to  have 
been  extinct  everywhere  except  on  the  island  of 
Ja\  a,  has  turiied  up  in  Vietnam.  WCI  Director  for 
Science  Dr.  George  Schaller,  together  with  Nguyen 
"I'uang  Dang,  Le  Din  Thuy,  and  Vo  Thanh  Son  of 
X'ietnam,  recently  conducted  a  sun-ey  of  Vietnam's 
southern  forests.  The  remains  of  two  Ja\'an  rhinos, 
along  w  ith  rhino  tracks  and  recent  sightings  by  lo- 
cals, led  them  to  coiiclude  that  ten  to  fifteen  Javan 
rhinos  suivix  e  in  the  area. 

The  team  has  recommended  that  the 
boLindaries  of  the  Nam  Cat  Tien  Reserve  be  extend- 
ed to  include  the  entire  area  in  w  hich  the  Jax  an  rhi- 
no is  now  believed  to  exist.  With  funds  from  WCI,  a 
working  group  under  Professor  Le  Dien  Due  will 
run  a  public  aw^areness  campaign  in  Vietnam  about 
the  rhino,  and  conduct  further  intensive  sun  eys  in 
Lamdong  and  Daklak  provinces  this  year.B 


vey  of  wildlife  in  Viet- 
nam's southern  rain  fo- 
rests, where  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  Javan  rhinos, 
presumed  extinct  since 
the  1960s,  was  found  (see 
story  on  page  page  41). 

WCI  TRAINING  AND 
EDUCATION 

One  of  WCFs  principal 
goals  is  to  train  and  sup 
port  conservation  biolo- 
gists and  other  profes- 
sionals in  their  own 
countries,  to  strengthen 
the  core  of  conservation 
leadership  around  the 
world  into  the  next  centu- 
ry. At  year's  end,  nearly 
half  of  WCI's  113  projects 
were  directed  or  co- 
directed  by  indigenous 
scientists,  an  enormous 
increase  over  previous 
years. 

Most  of  WCI's  projects 
have  training  compo- 
nents. In  Venezuela,  Stu- 
art Strahl  has  worked 
with  scores  of  students  at 
Simon  Bolivar  University 
in  Caracas.  Warren  Brock- 
elman  has  done  the  same 
at  Mahidol  University  in 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  Under 


David  Western,  all  the 
WCI  projects  in  Kenya  are 
run  by  fellow  Kenyans. 
And  in  Central  America, 
efforts  under  Archie  Carr 
111  to  preserve  the  rain  for- 
ests of  the  Greater  Peten 
are  based  primarily  on 
the  field  work  of  young 
scientists  from  the  area. 

Of  special  note  are 
funds  that  have  been  ear- 
marked for  training  and 
support  of  this  kind.  A 
three-year  grant  of 
$420,000  from  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trust,  made  in 
1987,  supported  training 
programs  around  the 
world.  The  Noyes  Founda- 
tion was  particularly  help- 
ful to  student  projects  in 
tropical  South  America. 
And  Noyes  also  offered 
fellowships  for  scientists 
returning  to  work  in  their 
own  countries:  Claudio 
Campagna  in  Argentina, 
John  Kasenene  in  Uganda, 
Patricia  Majluf  in  Peru, 
R.B.M.  Senzota  in  Tanza- 
nia, and  Sompoad  Sriko- 
samatara  in  Thailand.  □ 


WCI  Research  Zoologist 
Patricia  Moelbman  and  an 
assistant  in  Tanzania. 


'  .  .-^•^'r^  ^'hy^^^. 
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/"^^•^^^i^^  he  Bronx  Zoo  Education  Depart- 
y  w        ment  recently  received  a  letter  from 

Ms.  Mar>'  K.  Spencer  at  Public 
[  ^jl        School  16  in  the  Bronx.  This  letter 

could  have  come  from  Kentucky  or 
Texas,  or  even  from  Pern  or  Colombia.  The  Sum- 
mer Seminar  program  is  designed  to  train  teachers 
who  will  in  turn  train  other  teachers  in  science  and 
conservation  biology,  and  in  the  innovative  meth- 
( )ds  developed  over  the  years  by  the  Bronx  Zoo 
education  staff. 

Multiplying  The  Conservation  Message 

"Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  experience  I  recently 
had  taking  the  Bronx  Zoo  Summer  Seminar  for 
Teachers.... This  seminar  accomplished  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  helping  us  internalize  an  attitude  that 
we  now  know  to  be  so  vital  to  ourselves,  our  stu- 
dents and  to  the  world.  We  now  feel  a  part  of  the 
Zoo  and  the  focus  on  conservation  of  animals  and 
their  habitats  is  now  our  own.  Thank  you." 

Annette  Berkovits,  Director  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  explains  that  the  program 
\\d.s  created  to  address  the  Society's  urgent  conser- 
vation mission  while  maximizing  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
education  resources.  "The  Education  Department 
has  limited  time,  limited  space,  and  limited  staff. 
We  sat  back  and  tried  to  figure  out  a  new  approach 
before  it  became  too  late.  Unless  something  is  done 


to  speed  up  conservation  action,  all  our  efforts  may 
be  for  naught.  Teachers  training  teachers  works." 

Teachers  training  teachers  is  a  means  of 
rapidly  multiplying  the  impact  of  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
education  courses.  Each  teacher  attends  the  seminar 
with  the  proviso  that  the  principal  or  administrator 
will  set  aside  time  for  the  teacher  to  impart  what  he 
or  she  has  learned  to  peers  in  the  school  or  district. 
In  fact,  the  administrators  are  often  invited  to  the 
Zoo  as  w^ell,  so  that  they  too  will  come  to  appreciate 
the  urgency  of  the  mission.  The  average  high  school 
biology  teacher  may  teach  not  only  200  students 
during  the  school  year,  but  10  or  15  other  teachers. 
Each  of  these  teachers  may  in  turn  teach  200  stu- 
dents. Now  the  message  is  reaching  2,000  or  3,000 
students  through  only  one  Zoo-trained  teacher. 

While  the  Zoo  Education  staff  teaches 
thousands  of  schoolchildren  each  year,  teaching 
teachers  is  even  more  effective.  As  adults,  they  are 
better  prepared  to  understand  the  complex  conser- 
vation message.  "Most  importantly,"  says  Director 
Berkovits,  "the  program  appeals  to  the  natural  incli- 
nation of  teachers  to  think  of  themselves  as  agents 
for  change.  We  convey  knowledge  to  these  teach- 
ers, but  they  also  come  to  understand  that  their  life 
sciences  program  must  be  a  conserv^ation  biology 
program.  They  realize  that  an  appreciation  of  the 
Zoo  as  a  resource,  that  an  understanding  of  conser- 
vation as  the  science  of  the  future,  puts  them  one 
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In  programs  established 
over  the  past  three  years, 
the  Bronx  Zoo  has  be- 
come the  prime  mover — 
locally,  nationally,  and  in- 
ternationally— in  training 
teachers  how  to  use  zoos 
in  science  education  (see 
story  on  page  43).  Stress- 
ing the  importance  of  eco- 
logical and  wildlife  con- 
servation, twelve  pro- 
grams trained  1,397  teach- 
ers at  various  levels  in 
Bronx  Zoo  seminars  dur- 
ing the  past  year  alone. 

In  the  1989  Saturday 
sessions  of  Zoos  for  Effec- 
tive Science  Teaching 
(ZEST),  a  45-hour  course 
funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for 
high  school  and  middle 
school  teachers ,  partici- 
pants from  throughout 
the  New  York  area,  assist- 
ed by  Bronx  Zoo  instruc- 
tors, developed  their  own 
zoo  teaching  units  on  top- 
ics such  as  animal  adapta- 
tion, evolution,  wUdlife 
habitats,  and  endangered 
species.  Some  units  wUl 
be  incorporated  in  a  com- 
prehensive ZEST  Teachers 
Manual  to  be  distributed 
on  request  to  all  science 
supervisors  in  the  tri- 
state  area. 

Expanding  Horizons ,  a 
new  series  of  six  Saturday 
sessions  for  elementary 
school  teachers  begun  in 
the  spring  semester  and 
funded  by  the  Aaron  Dia- 
mond Foundation,  intro- 
duces methods  for  com- 
bining wildlife  studies 
with  language  arts,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Like  ZEST, 
Expanding  Horizons  re- 
quires that  participants 
pass  their  knowledge  on 


to  fellow  teachers,  thus 
multiplying  the  seminars' 
effect. 

Nationally,  the  Zoo  Ed- 
ucation staff  conducted 
teacher  workshops  at  sev- 
eral school  science  con- 
ferences. They  also 
traveled  to  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Richmond,  Virgin- 
ia; Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  else- 
where to  conduct  training 
seminars  for  Sun'ival 
Strategies,  the  second 
module  of  Wildlife  In- 
quiry Through  Zoo  Edu- 
cation (WIZE),  which  is 
being  disseminated  to  jun- 
ior high  schools  and  high 
schools  throughout  the 
country  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Internationally ,  the  de- 


Step  ahead  of  their  textbooks.  After  this  seminar 
they  know  they  can  be  on  the  cutting  edge  and 
making  a  difference." 

In  addition,  the  program  treats  teachers 
as  professionals  and  invites  them  to  share  their  ex- 
pertise, with  their  peers  and  with  others.  They  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  writing  lesson  plans 
and  in  making  presentations  at  professional 
conferences.  Sonie  have  even  appeared  on  local 
radio  shows. 

Today  the  Education  Depaitment's  pro- 
grams put  the  spotlight  on  the  Zoo  as  a  center  of 
learning  and  science.  Teachers  are  coming  to  un- 


Teachers  attending  ZEST  and 
other  seminars  get  an  inside 
view  of  animal  management 
and  conserration  programs. 
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dcistand  that  Zoo  breeding  programs,  exhibits,  and 
scientific  research  can  be  part  of  an  all- 
encompassing  approacii  to  consen  ation  biology. 
They  have  l^een  imbued  w  ith  a  contemporary  body 
of  science  knowledge,  as  w  ell  as  new  approaches 
to  teaching.  And  as  each  teacher  trains  other  teach- 
ers, more  and  more  children  will  gain  a  foothold  in 
the  life  sciences,  and  an  understanding  of  the  ur- 
gent need  to  prex  ent  enx  ironmental  disaster. 

Success  Stories  Of  The  Young  And  Inspired 

Hands-on  experience.  This  is  the  goal  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  High  School's  after-school  occupa- 
tional skills  program.  As  explained  by  Assistant 
I^rincipal  Liborio  J.  LaAkigna.  "it  is  designed  to  give 
xoLing  people  an  opportunity  to  work  in  different 
fields  and  in  different  locations,  so  they  can  make 
real  judgments,  positi\  e  or  negatix  e.  about  the  fu- 
ture." One  of  the  most  successful  manifestations  of 
the  program  is  the  Animal  Care  and  .\kinagement 
Program  conducted  jointly  by  Columbus  High  and 
the  Bronx  Zoo's  Education  Department. 

The  Zoo  curriculum  consists  of  sessions 
on  in\  ertebrate  biology,  animal  care  and  manage- 
ment in  a  zoo  setting,  animal  health,  endangered 
species,  con.servation,  and  animal-related  careers 
ranging  from  veterinarv'  science  to  animal  exhibit 
design.  Zoo  instructor  Tom  Alworth  sa\  s,  "the  kids 
are  genuinely  interested  in  animals,  and  they  think 
it's  great  fun  to  come  to  the  Zoo.  But  it's  a  little  bit 
of  a  surprise  for  them  to  find  out  that  animal  work 
isn't  all  glamour.  There's  a  lot  of  responsibility.  The 
animals  have  to  be  fed  and  cared  for  e\  er\-  single 
day  with  no  excuses." 

Perhaps  most  significant,  remarks  Al- 
worth, is  that  "the  kids  are  not  aware  of  some  of 
the  career  choices  they  ma\'  have.  This  course  gets 
them  excited  about  career  possibilities."  He  tells  of 


Feeding  the  aiiiiutils  is  part  of 
a  Zoo  Calliper's  (lay. 


partment  is  planning, 
with  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion International,  a  pan- 
American  congress  on 
wildlife  conservation 
through  education.  The 
congress,  to  be  jointly- 
sponsored  by  NYZS,  the 
International  Association 
of  Zoo  Educators  (IZE), 
and  the  Venezuelan  gov- 
ernment, is  scheduled  for 
Caracas  in  January  1990. 

To  increase  the  coher- 
ence, enjoyment,  and  edu- 
cational value  of  a  visit  to 
the  Bronx  Zoo,  four  the- 
matic self-gtiided  touts 
have  been  developed  for 
testing  in  summer  1989. 
The  printed  materials, 
with  detailed  information 
about  animals  and  conser- 
vation, describe  routes 
through  the  Zoo  for  chil- 
dren ("Fuzzy,  Furry  Mam- 
mals"), famihes  ("Animal 
Families"  and  "American 
Wildlife"),  and  adults 
("Endangered  Species"). 

A  total  of  -*,-»76  adults 
and  children  attended 
general  audience  classes 


at  the  Zoo.  Among  the 
guest  lectures  were  many 
by  NYZS  field  and  Zoo  sci- 
entists, including  George 
Schaller  on  his  recent 
wildlife  surveys  of  Viet- 
nam, Alan  Rabinowitz  on 
jaguar  conservation  in 
Belize,  Amy  Vedder  on  the 
gorillas  of  Rwanda,  veteri- 
narian Robert  Cook  on 
aquarium  medicine,  and 
Christine  Sheppard,  Dan 
Wharton,  and  William 
Holmstrom  on  studbook 
keeping  for  endangered 
species.  New  children's 
programs  such  as  "Daddy 
and  Me  and  the  Zoo  Makes 
Three"  and  "Pablo  Python 
Looks  at  Animals"  are  al- 
ready among  the  Zoo's 
most  popular  programs. 

Due  to  increasing  de- 
mand. School  courses  are 
now  booked  more  than  a 
year  in  advance,  with 
33,047  students  in  grades 
K-12  attending  last  year. 
An  additional  16,650  stu- 
dents were  served  by  the 
tour  program  run  by  the 
Friends  of  the  Zoo,  and 
395,618  students  came  to 
the  Zoo  in  organized 
school  groups.  The  first 
School  Services  Catalog 
was  issued  to  help  tri- 
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state  area  teachers  plan 
class  participation  in 
Bronx  Zoo  classes. 

Some  350  gifted  stu- 
dents from  Bronx  and 
Manhattan  junior  high 
schools  enrolled  in  Jungle 
Research  and  Explora- 
tion, funded  by  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts.  This  introduction  to 
field  research  and  life  sci- 
ences is  part  of  an  effort 
to  encourage  minority  ap- 
plications to  the  City's 
special  science  high 
schools.  Animal  Care  and 
Management ,  a  thirteen- 
session,  after-school 
course,  was  attended  by 
juniors  and  seniors  from 
Columbus  High  School  in 
the  Bronx,  who  achieved 
nearly  perfect  attendance 
(see  page  45).  The  major 
program  for  K-2,  Pablo 


Instructor  Suzanne  Daley  In- 
troduces students  from  P.S. 
205  in  the  Bronx  to  animals  in 
the  Children's  Zoo. 


Python  Looks  at  Animals, 
reached  63  classes  from 
citywide  schools  with  its 
recently  published  books 
and  cassette  on  animal 
sizes,  shapes,  textures, 
patterns,  sounds,  loco- 
motion, and  feeding 
behavior. 

The  department's  ani- 
mal facilities,  the  Chil- 
dren's Zoo  and  the  Camel 
Rides  in  WUd  Asia  Plaza, 
drew  547,698  and  75,469 
visitors,  respectively.  A 
new  alligator  exhibit,  with 
underwater  viewing,  was 
added  in  the  Locomotion 
area  of  the  Children's 
Zoo,  and  improvements 
were  made  in  the  Locomo- 
tion, Defenses,  and  Marsh 
areas.  Children's  Zoo  and 
Education  Department 
staff  developed  new  guide- 
lines for  handling  animals 
in  classrooms  which  will 
be  pubhshed  in  a  booklet 
for  teachers  next  year. 

In  addition  to  its  every- 
day classroom  and  special 
events  activities,  the  au- 


one  young  man  who  pulled  him  aside  after  a  ses- 
sion on  ethology,  or  animal  behavior.  He  had 
never  heard  of  it  before  and  was  extremely  excited 
about  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  animal  behav- 
iorist.  When  he  asked  about  universities  that  have 
such  programs,  he  was  given  the  names  of  people 
to  contact. 

The  course  is  thirteen  weeks  long  and 
enjoys  nearly  perfect  attendance,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  takes  place  after  school  hours,  at  the  Zoo,  at 
some  distance  from  the  school,  with  the  students 
responsible  for  their  own  transportation.  Julissa 
Brenes  is  sixteen  years  old  and  has  a  full-time  sum- 
mer job  in  the  Guest  Services  Department  of  the 
Zoo.  She  says,  "I  never  touched  a  live  animal  ex- 
cept a  dog  or  a  cat  before.  Here  I  held  a  boa  con- 
strictor and  felt  how  tight  it  gets  when  it  wraps 
around  you."  She  thinks  many  of  her  fellow  stu- 
dents will  become  veterinarians,  though  she  might 
become  an  obstetrician-gynecologist.  In  any  case, 
she  feels  the  Zoo  course  has  been  instrumental  in 
preparing  her  for  college-level  science  courses  and 
has  already  recommended  it  to  incoming  freshmen. 

Doug  Unis  is  already  in  college.  He  is  a 
junior  at  Duke  University.  Doug  did  not  attend  the 
Columbus  High  program  but  participated  in  many 
of  the  Zoo's  school  and  camp  programs  as  he  was 
growing  up.  Now  he  is  a  summer  intern  instructor 
at  Zoo  Camp.  He  remembers  his  days  as  a  Zoo 
camper,  when  the  instmctors  would  bring  out  the 
parrots  or  the  monitor  lizards  and  his  excitement 
would  build  as  each  camper  got  to  touch  these  ex- 
otic animals.  He  can  see  now  that  coming  to  camp 
at  the  Zoo  is  having  the  same  effect  on  kids  today 
as  it  did  when  he  was  small.  "It  made  me  feel 
strongly  about  the  environment,"  he  says.  "This 
summer's  Zoo  camp  kids  are  buying  litmus  paper 
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The  Animal  Care  and  Manage- 
ment Program  gives  students 
from  Columbus  High  School  a 
new  perspective  on  life  after 
the  classroonu 


and  testing  local  streams  and  ponds  for  acid  rain. 
They  appreciate  that  there  really  is  something  we 
can  all  do.  They  don't  quite  understand  yet  why 
an\ one  would  burn  down  a  rain  forest,  but  they 
know  its  not  right.  They're  aware  of  the  the  prob- 
lems, and  they'll  be  conscious  of  conservation  is- 
sues as  they  grow  up." 

Of  Whales  And  Horseshoe  Crabs 
And  An  Education  In  Marine  Sciences 

At  Junior  High  School  50  there  are  two  boys  who 

are  known  for  their  hostility  and  anger,  for  their 

continuous  arguing,  and  for  calling  each  other 

names.  They  accuse  each  other  of  wild  and  crazy 

deeds  and  malign  each  other's  families.  Much  of 

the  time  they  stop  just  short  of  an  actual  fistfight. 

One  afternoon  they  were  part  of  a  group  at  the 

New  York  Aquarium  watching  the  beluga  whales 


(iia- visual  staff  produced 
a  half-hour  videotape — 
•'Zi:s T:  A  Renaissance  in 
Science  Teaching" — for 
distrihution  to  zoos,  mu- 
seums, and  school  admin- 
istrators, and  a  ten-minute 
tape  to  encourage  the  dis- 
semination of  Survit'al 
Strategies .  For  other  de- 
partments they  produced 
and  installed  videos  in  the 
Central  Park  Zoo  and  the 
new  Zoo  Center,  created  a 
closed-circuit  insider's 
view  of  leaf-cutter  ants  at 
the  Central  Park  Zoo,  and 
produced  the  Annual 
Members'  Meeting.  Their 
fdm  for  the  1988  Annual 
Meeting  on  Wildlife  Con- 
servation International  re- 
ceived special  merit 
awards  at  the  13th  Annual 
Wildlife  Film  Festival  in 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Friends  of  the  Zoo, 
who  were  honored  at  the 
1989  Annual  Meeting,  also 
helped  in  the  Ornithology 
Department's  hornbill 
mating  project  and  the 
Animal  Health  Center's  vi- 
tamin assays.  FOZ  volun- 
teers developed  and  intro- 
duced "biofact  carts"  to 
provide  visitors  with  in- 
formation about  animals 
and  their  environments. 
The  197  members  of  FOZ 
gave  tours  of  the  Zoo  to 
18,475  children  and 
adults,  reached  2,655  peo- 
ple in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  and 
worked  6,000  hours  inter- 
preting exhibits  in  the 
Children's  Zoo.  □ 

AQUARIUM 
EDUCATION 

Classes,  seminars,  and 
tours  for  the  general  pub- 
lic and  for  students  from 
kindergarten  through  col- 
lege enrolled  28,010  par- 


ticipants in  940  sessions 
during  the  year.  Titles 
ranged  from  "Animal  Ad- 
aptations" to  "Behind-the- 
Scenes  at  the  Aquarium." 
Beneath  Noah's  Ark,  the 
series  of  weekend  classes 
for  every  age  level,  attract- 
ed 1,879  people,  and 
workshops  in  using  the 
Aquarium  were  attended 
by  435  teachers. 

Based  on  concepts  de- 
veloped by  the  Education 
Department,  the  George 
D.  Ruggieri,  S.J.  Discovery 
Cove  will  enhance  marine 
science  programs  at  the 
Aquarium  and  serve  as 
new  headquarters  for  the 
department.  Texts  for  the 
graphics  in  the  new  com- 
plex and  for  the  brief  vid- 
eos on  aquatic  adaptations 
and  other  subjects  were 
developed  by  the  educa- 
tion staff.  Prototypes  for 
interactive  exhibits  de- 
signed for  toddlers  were 
tested  by  parents  and 
children  attending  the  in- 
fant-toddler program.  The 
creation  of  curriculum 
materials  is  underway 
with  the  help  of  six 
educators  from  the  New 
York  State  Marine  Educa- 
tors Association. 

Strengthening  links 
with  neighboring  Kings- 
borough  Community  Col- 
lege 's  Marine  Education 
Program  was  a  program 
hosted  by  the  Education 
Department  for  science 
chairpersons.  This  was 
part  of  the  NYC  Board  of 
Education's  Program  for 
Professional  Development 
and  Leadership  Training. 
Another  Kingsborough 
connection  involved  train- 
ing by  Senior  Instructor 
Merryl  Kafka  of  55  stu- 
dents from  five  different 
high  schools  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  entrance 
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into  the  new  two-year  as- 
sociate degree  program  in 
fisheries  and  marine  tech- 
nology at  the  college. 

Former  Curator  Dr.  Er- 
win  Ernst  was  named  di- 
rector and  EUie  Fries  as- 
sistant director  of  ed- 
ucation. Two  instructors, 
Arlene  de  Stmlle  andM**- 
lissa  Haggar,  joined  the 
teaching  staff.  Ms.  Fries 
and  Ms.  Kafka  were  given 
the  Kingham  Service 
Award  by  the  New  York 
State  Museum  Educators 
Association  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the 
organization. 

CENTRAL  PARK 
ZOO  EDUCATION 

The  Heckscher  Zoo  School 
opened  on  March  9,  1989, 
and  began  a  full  schedule 
of  classes,  including  nine 
courses  for  children, 
adults,  families,  and 
school  groups  as  well  as 
lunch-time  lectures.  From 
"Seals  and  Sea  Lions"  to 
"Tropical  Rain  Forests — 
Paradise  in  Peril"  the  sub- 
jects concerned  animals 
and  habitats  represented 
in  the  Zoo. 

More  than  70,000 
schoolchildren  visiting 
the  Zoo  in  organized 
groups  used  the  Education 
Department's  self-guided 
tour.  A  package  titled 
"From  the  Zoo  to  You,"  in- 
cluding ten  animal  fact 
sheets  and  booklets  de- 
scribing the  Zoo's  temper- 
ate, tropical,  and  polar 
zones,  is  being  produced 
with  funding  from  the 
Samuel  and  May  Rudin 
Foundation. 

After  eleven  weeks  of 
training  by  animal  and  ed- 
ucation staff,  55  volun- 
teers have  become  Zoo- 
Guides,  assigned  to 


providing  information  to 
visitors  in  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Center  and 
at  "Education  a  la  Cart," 
the  Zoo's  mobile  educa- 
tion center. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  January/February 
1989  issue  of  Animal  King- 
dom introduced  a  new 
cover  line,  "Dedicated  to 
Wildlife  Conservation," 
and  along  with  it  a  change 
in  editorial  focus.  By  the 
May /June  issue,  several 
new  departments  were  es- 
tablished, including  "Con- 
servation Hotline,"  "Earth 
Monitor,"  and  "Elephant 
Watch,"  all  based  on  re- 
ports from  field  scientists 
around  the  world,  many 
of  them  representing 
WUdUfe  Conservation  In- 
ternational. 

Feature  articles  are  now 
also  more  specifically  con- 
cerned with  endangered 
species  and  conservation. 
Most  are  accompanied  by 
information  about  the  sur- 
vival status  of  various  spe- 
cies, reconunended  fur- 


Events  like  cleaning  the  beluga 
whale's  windows  make  a  class 
visit  to  the  Aquarium  even 
more  exciting. 


peacefully  swimming  from  one  end  of  the  tank  to 
the  other.  As  usual,  the  boys  were  embroiled  in  a 
heated  exchange  that  called  for  adult  intervention. 
The  instructor  approached,  expecting  to  find  them 
insulting  or  threatening  each  other.  Instead  he 
found  them  arguing  over  the  type  of  filtration  .sys- 
tem used  in  the  tank,  whether  it  vi-as  a  biological 
system  or  not,  and  whether  it  contained  microbes. 

In  the  Williamsburg  .section  of  Brook- 
lyn, near  Junior  High  School  50,  many  people  are 
hardened  to  an  inner-city  life  filled  with  crime  and 
drugs  and  poverty.  In  this  environment  most  teach- 
ers find  it  difficult  to  reach  young  teenagers  with 
seemingly  irrelevant  lessons  on  atoms  and  mole- 
cules or  evolution.  Not  John  Lucania.  One  day  he 
asked  his  .science  class  if  anyone  kept  fish.  Surpris- 
ingly, a  few  hands  went  up,  and  a  discussion  about 
aquatic  animals  ensued.  Hoping  to  capitalize  on 
this  spark,  Lucania  approached  the  New  York 
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Aquarium  about  incorporating  marine  sciences  into 
his  curriculum.  Now.  hax  ing  worked  for  se\  eral 
years  with  Aquarium  instiTictors  Merni  Kat"ka  and 
Robert  Cummings,  Lucania  teaches  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  classes  in  the  school.  His  stu- 
dents ha\  e  been  captured  b\-  that  indescribable  de- 
sire to  learn.  Some  even  suggest  that  this  troubled 
junior  high  has  remained  \iable  due  in  large  part  to 
its  joint  program  w  ith  the  Aquarium. 

One  school  official  thanked  the  Aquari- 
um for  prox  iding  a  certain  student  with  a  summer 
job  opportunit}-.  It  kept  him  out  of  jail,  the  official 
said.  Instead  of  bu\  ing  drugs,  or  e\-en  candy  or 
comic  books,  w  iih  the  little  bit  of  mone\-  these  chil- 
dren have,  some  buy  goldfish  and  guppies  to  put 
into  the  fish  tanks  at  school. 

Assistant  Director  of  Education  Ellie 
Fries  says  she  is,  "extremely  proud  to  be  part  of  a 
program  that  has  helped  turn  kids  aroimd  from  the 
destruction  they  experience  e\  en-  day.  It  would  be 
great  if  they  remembered  how-  man\'  parts  per  mil- 
lion of  oxygen  is  found  in  water.  But  w  hat  s  really 
important  is  that  we'\  e  inspired  a  genuine  interest 
in  science  and  consen  ation.  These  kids  now  have 
a  reverence  for  life  they  can't  learn  on  the  streets. 
We"\'e  changed  their  attitudes  and  we  ha\  e  e\'en 
changed  their  beha\ior. " 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  class  takes  a 
field  trip  out  to  a  marsh.  Last  \'ear  the  class  foimd 
two  boys  abusing  a  horseshoe  crab,  banging  on  its 
shell,  cracking  it.  Before  the  instmctors  could  even 
urge  caution,  the  class  confronted  and  surrounded 
the  boys,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
consen  ation.  After  chasing  the  offenders  away,  the 
crab  was  gently  placed  back  in  the  water,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  reco\  er  and  again  take  up  its 
rightful  place  in  the  wild.  ■ 


ther  reading,  and  sugges- 
tions about  how  the  read- 
er can  help.  Subjects  have 
included  the  "Treasures  of 
Mexico,"  the  conservation 
of  macaws  in  Peru,  the  use 
of  chimpanzees  in  AIDS 
research,  Alaska's  threat- 
ened fur  seals,  and  "Afri- 
can Destiny,"  which  took 
up  the  entire  May /June 
1989  issue  with  articles  on 
elephants,  rhinos,  moun- 
tain gorillas,  and  innova- 
tive approaches  to  conser- 
vation. 

Also  planned  are  col- 
umns devoted  to  ecologi- 
cal viewpoints  and  an 
even  broader  coverage  of 
ecological  news,  with  add- 
ed attention  to  scientific 
discoveries,  the  zoo 
world,  grassroots  conser- 
vation efforts,  and  an  in- 
ternational list  of  key  peo- 
ple to  contact  in  support 
of  conservation. 

Since  the  fall,  all  visi- 
tors to  the  Bronx  Zoo 
have  received  a  new,  free 
publication,  Tfje  Bronx 
Zoo's  Paper,  which  is 
updated  and  published 
three  times  a  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  Zoo  map  and 
directory,  the  colorful. 


four-page  paper  contains 
Zoo  news,  information, 
and  quizzes  to  enhance 
the  visitor's  enjoyment 
and  ecological  awareness. 

The  Society's  200,000 
color  and  black  and  white 
photographs,  dating  back 
to  1897  are  being  cata- 
logued in  a  computer  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  entire  collec- 
tion by  staff  and  outside 
researchers.  During  the 
year,  more  than  1,500  col- 
or slides  were  supplied  by 
Photo  Services  to  staff 
members  for  use  in  lec- 
tures, fund-raising,  exhi- 
bit planning,  art  reference, 
publications,  and  educa- 
tional programs.  Among 
them  were  new  photos  of 
the  Central  Park  Zoo,  ex- 
hibition construction  un- 
derway at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
and  New  York  Aquarium, 
protein-analysis  proce- 
dures, and  the  newly 
hatched  red  birds  of 
paradise.  Z 


Almost  everyone  at  Zoo  Mask 
Weekend  read  the  new  Bronx 
Zoo  s  Paper. 


m'-^.^rz-^.  -v^.  
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Books,  Articles,  and 
Papers  by  NYZS  Staff 
and  Associates 

Allen,  Mary,  and  Sheppard, 
Christine.  1988.  Priorities  and  di- 
rection of  nutritional  research  in 
/( )( )s  AAZPA  1988  Annual  Con- 
ference Proceedings .  ^S"' 
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Behler,  Deborah  A.  19KK  Anieri 
ca  s  oldest  newest  /.oa.  Animal 
Kingdom  91  (6);  34-37. 

 .  1989.  Zoos  and  Zoology.  In 
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ry,  CO:  Grolier,  S^9-80. 

Behler,  John  L.  198H.  Breeding 
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Congress.  Tampa.  FI,.  l-eb.  23-26. 
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25-29. 
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storm  pclvc] .  Animal  Kingdom  92 

(2):  29-33. 
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products  In  Wildlife  Manage- 
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he  caterer  has  recommended  a  mus- 
tard vinaigrette  for  the  tri-color  salad, 
the  red  parrot  cannot  be  on  hand  for 
the  cocktail  hour,  the  floral  arrange- 
ments are  too  tall,  the  fans  for  the 
tent  must  he  in  place  at  least  two  hours  in  advance, 
a  staff  member  must  accompany  the  bus.  Three  of 
the  tables  for  ten  must  be  set  for  eleven  and  four 
must  be  set  for  nine,  the  lights  in  the  Tropic  Zone 
must  be  on  so  that  the  animals  wiW  be  actix  e  at 
dusk,  and  the  printer  is  late  with  the  programs. 

Behind  The  Scenes  In  Public  Affairs 

Behind  the  scenes  in  the  Public  Affairs  Department 
there  is  no  shortage  of  experienced  party-givers. 
The  logistical  details  of  organizing  a  dinner-dance 
for  200  people  would  undo  many  a  corporate  exec- 
utix  e,  but  here  the  staff  takes  it  all  in  stride.  Fund- 
raising  is,  of  course,  an  important  activity  for  any 
not-for-profit  organization,  but  the  park  enx  iron- 
ment  and  the  animals  make  fund-raising  ex  ents  a 
particular  challenge.  At  a  museum  such  events 
take  place  indoors.  Here  they  are  vulnerable  to  the 
xv  hims  of  nature. 

"During  the  cold  winter  months,"  ex- 
plains Director  of  Public  Affairs  James  W.  Meeuxv- 
sen,  "the  Public  Affairs  people  devote  exclusix  e  at- 
tention to  the  important  fund-raising  work  on 
which  the  Society  depends."  They  might  raise  half 


a  million  dollars  for  a  new  coral  reef  exhibit  at  the 
Aquarium  or  SIOCOOO  for  the  rhino  scLilptures  in 
the  garden  at  the  nexv  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Cen- 
ter. Foundations  and  indix  iduals  xx  ith  an  interest  in 
animals  and  conserx  ation  are  identifled,  and  CEOs 
and  company  presidents  are  courted. 

Director  of  Dex  elopment  Candice  K. 
Hartley  points  out  that,  "in  order  to  be  successful, 
the  fund-raising  staff  has  to  keep  up  xx  ith  scientific 
dex  elopments,  both  here  at  the  Zoo  and  on  the  in- 
ternational scene."  Donors  constantly  inquire  about 
the  latest  nexx  s  in  the  rare  animal  breeding  pro- 
grams or  the  dxvindling  population  of  elephants 
and  other  endangered  species. 

When  warm  weather  coirtes,  though, 
the  festivities  begin.  Director  Hanley  supen  ises  a 
x\'hirlx\  ind  of  actixity  that  includes  designing  inx  ita- 
tions,  xx  riting  up  menus,  doling  out  staff  assign- 
ments, arranging  seating  plans,  and  seeing  that  staff 
as  well  as  guests  are  fed.  Once  the  party  gets  un- 
der xx  ay,  there  are  hair-raising  tales  of  the  speaker 
who  shoxved  up  xx  ithout  his  glasses  and  the  electric 
carts  that  ran  out  of  juice,  and  the  famous  shortage 
of  salad  plates. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  new  exhibits 
and  thanking  donors,  the  opening  of  the  new  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo  has  created  nexx-  fund-raising  options. 
The  new  Zoo  is  located  in  midtoxx  n  Manhattan, 
and  offers  an  exotic  setting  against  a  great  view  of 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Major  themes  and  events 
were  prominent  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  development, 
membership,  public  rela- 
tions, advertising,  and 
marketing.  Among  them 
were  completion  of  the 
Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo 
Center,  Discovery  Cove, 
and  the  John  Pierrepont 
WUdfowl  Marsh;  the  Rhi 
no  Rescue  Fund  and  Afri- 
can Elephant  Alert;  and 
long-range  planning  for 
the  Society's  capital  needs. 

Capital,  operating,  and 
endowment  funds  raised 
by  the  department  totaled 
$13,413,869.  Included 
were  contributions,  dues, 
and  bequests  from  172 
foundations,  187  corpora- 
tions, and  more  than 
60,000  individuals.  The 
Guest  Services  program 
managed  ten  corporate 
parties  and  85  other  meet- 
ings, receptions,  lunch- 
eons, dinners,  and  tours 
in  the  Society's  three  New 
York  facilities. 

Capital  funds  totaling 
$1,891,615  were  distin- 
guished by  three  outstand- 


Aquarium  Director  Louis 
Garibaldi  and  Collections 
Manager  Paul  Siestverda 
discuss  finis/jing  touches 
on  Discovery  Cove. 


ing  gifts  for  Discovery 
Cove — from  the  Society's 
Women's  Committee, 
Trustee  Edith  McBean,  and 
The  Horace  W.  Goldsmith 
Foundation — and  one  for 
Zoo  Center  from  Eleanor 
Avery  Hempstead.  The 
1988  disbursement  from 
the  Lila  Acheson  Wallace 
Fund  for  the  New  York  Zo- 
ological Society  provided 
financing  to  initiate  updat- 
ing of  the  World  of  Birds, 
a  Nursery  and  Browse 
Center  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  a 
greenhouse  to  supply  the 
City  Zoos,  and  several  en- 
hancements at  the  Central 
Park  Zoo. 

Operating  funds  totaled 
$6,324,340.  Bequests  from 
the  estates  of  Margaret  W. 
Carter,  Dora  A.  Dennis, 
Emily  D.  Isbell,  and  seven 
others  came  to  $3,273,958, 
and  funds  in  planned  giv- 
ing intruments  that  will 
eventually  accrue  to  the 
Society  totaled  $2,592,250, 
including  an  annuity  trust 
of  $2,401,949  and  the  first 
contributions  to  the  Socie- 
ty's Pooled  Income  Fund 
from  Trustee  John  Elliott, 
Jr.,  and  Honorary  Trustee 
Robert  Blum. 

Individual  donors  gave 
$1,465,870,  with  $590,000 
from  the  364  members 
who  contributed  $1,000 
each  as  Annual  Patrons. 
With  the  creation  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom  Club,  15 
donors  became  Best 
Friends  (cumulative  total 
of  $  1  million  or  more)  and 
20  became  Benefactors 
(between  $250,000  and 
$999,999);  29  joined  the 
Presidents'  Circle  (annual 
gift  over  $25,000),  30  the 
Director's  Circle  ($10,000- 
$24,999),  and  46  the  Cura- 
tor's Circle  ($5,000- 
$9,999).  Notable  gifts  were 
received  for  general  oper- 


Tf}e  calm  after  the  storm — 
another  successful  Corporate 
Benefit  begins  around  the  Sea 
Lion  Pool  in  t/je  Central  Park 
Zoo  on  June  22,  1989. 


the  city  skyline.  This  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
major  corporations,  law  firms,  and  other  organiza- 
tions continually  seeking  a  location  for  special 
events.  Jill  Alcott,  Manager  of  Special  Events  at  the 
Central  Park  Zoo,  says,  "It  also  sometimes  attracts 
rather  bizarre  or  unworkable  requests." 

However,  Alcott  explains,  "We  have  to 
be  careful  that  the  events  don't  conflict  with  the  So- 
ciety's conservation  goals  and  that  we  don't  just  be- 
come a  backdrop  for  gimmicky  public  relations 
campaigns."  Law  firms  gix  ing  parties  for  summer 
associates  has  become  routine  this  year.  And  the 
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Disney  Corporation  is  expected  to  have  an  event 
that  vv  ill  include  a  light  show  and  some  Disney 
characters.  The  Central  Park  Zoo's  guidelines,  of 
course,  reflect  the  Society's  policy  in  general  of 
maintaining  a  certain  decorum  that  includes  re- 
specting the  animals  and  their  habitats. 

Of  utmost  importance,  these  occasions 
are  an  opportimirv-  to  bring  powerful  decision- 
makers from  the  worlds  of  business  and  politics  into 
ccMitact  with  wild  creatures  and  with  the  iNew  York 
Zcwlogical  Society,  to  build  a  constituency  for  wild- 
life in  high  places.  They  are  a  chance  to  make  sure 
that  the  Socier\''s  supporters  knov^'  they  are  appreciat- 
ed and  to  ha\  e  some  fun,  while  saying  thank  you  to 
those  who  have  donated  both  time  and  money. 


ating  purposes  from 
LouLse  B.  and  Edgar  M. 
Cullman  and  for  Animal 
Health  programs  from 
Mrs.  L.  Emery  Katzenbach. 

Corporations  gave 
$1,182,824,  aided  by  the 
Business  Committee,  its 
chairman,  Marshall  Man- 
ley,  and  major  contribu- 
tions from  The  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.  Fund,  The 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
Citicorp/Citibank,  Consol- 
idated Edison  Co.  of  N.Y., 
Inc.,  Coca-Cola  USA,  Exx- 
on Corporation,  The  Hoff- 
mann-La Roche  Founda- 
tion, Liz  Claiborne,  Inc., 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc., 
The  New  York  Times 
Company  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  The  Ogilvy  Foun- 
dation. The  Corporate 
Benefit  on  June  22,  1989 
at  the  Central  Park  Zoo, 
co-chaired  by  Robert  V. 
Hatcher,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
Johnson  and  Higgins,  and 
Maurice  R.  Greenberg, 
Chairman,  President,  and 
CEO  of  American  Interna- 
tional Group,  Inc.,  raised 
$300,000  and  presented 
the  Society's  Distin- 

Ruffed  lemurs  enjoy  their 
freedom  on  St.  Catherines 
Island  but  are  monitored 
closely. 


guished  Leadership  Award 
to  Marshall  Manley. 

Private  foundations 
contributed  $1,488,906  in 
budgetary  funds.  Signifi- 
cant support  came  from 
the  Edward  John  Noble 
Foundation  for  the  Wild- 
life Survival  Center  on  St. 
Catherines  Island;  the 
Louis  Calder  and  Aaron 
Diamond  foundations  for 
education  programs;  the 
Bailey  Research  Trust, 
Charles  A.  Dana  Founda- 
tion, and  F.M.  Kirby  Foun- 
dation for  Animal  Health; 
The  Bay  Foundation  for  a 
field  veterinary  program; 
and  The  Norcross  Wildlife 
Foundation  for  horticultu- 
ral projects.  A  special  gift 
from  the  Samuel  and  May 
Rudin  Foundation  made 
possible  the  acquisition  of 
a  baby  elephant  for  the 
new  Zoo  Center. 

Aquarium  and  Osbom 
Laboratories  funding  to- 
taled $130,268,  with  spe- 
cial gifts  from  the  South 
Branch  Foundation,  The 
Perkin  Fund,  and  Trustees 
Edith  McBean  and  Dr. 
Henry  Clay  Frick  n. 

Contributions  to  Wild- 
life Consen  ation  Interna- 
tional rose  38  percent  to 
$2,717,673.  Prominent 
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among  them  were  a  three- 
year  $1 -million  grant 
from  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation  for  rain-forest 
conservation  and  continu- 
ing support  from  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts  for 
training  components  of 
WCI  worldwide. 

WCI  projects  in  Africa 
received  major  support 
from  Liz  Claiborne  and 
Art  Ortenberg  for  ele- 
phant conservation  in 
Kenya  and  Tanzania,  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  for 
long-term  conservation  in 
Rwanda's  Nyungwe  Forest 
and  Cameroon's  Korup 
National  Park,  the  Muski- 
winni  Foundation  for  Dr. 
Patricia  Moehlman's  work 
on  jackals  in  Tanzania, 
and  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson,  Jr.  Charitable 
Trust  for  Terese  and  John 
Hart's  okapi  research  in 
Zaire.  For  Latin  America , 
the  Jessie  Smith  Noyes 
Foundation  completed  its 
grant  for  field  training, 
the  Tortuga  Foundation 
renewed  support  for  Dee 
Boersma's  penguin  work 
in  Argentina,  and  the 
Frank  Weeden  Foundation 
backed  a  project  to  ex- 
plore a  debt-for-nature 
swap. 

Successful  WCI  direct- 
maU  campaigns  were  con- 
ducted in  behalf  of  the 
Rhino  Rescue  Fund,  the 
Elephant  Action  Plan  (see 
page  35),  and  tropical 
rain  forests.  There  are 
now  95  Friends  of  WCI, 
donors  of  $2,500  or  more, 
and  37  William  Beebe 
Fellows,  at  $10,000  each. 

Membership  stood  at 
33,500,  with  members 
providing  $1,938,066  in 
dues  and  fees,  $145,000 
for  general  operating  ex- 


penses through  direct 
mail,  and  $46,000  in  cor- 
porate matching  gifts. 
Special  members'  events 
included  garden  parties, 
members'  evenings,  pre- 
views of  the  new  Zoo  Cen- 
ter and  Discovery  Cove, 
cleanup  days  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  Central  Park  Zoo, 
and  Aquarium  (see  page 
56),  and  travel  to  see 
whales  off  Cape  Cod, 
watch  birds  in  Jamaica 
Bay,  and  sail  on  the  sloop 
Clearwater.  At  the  Socie- 
ty's 93d  Annual  Meeting  at 
Avery  Fisher  Hall,  5,000 
members  and  guests  at- 
tended a  varied  program 
that  featured  WCI  field  hi 
ologist  Elizabeth  Bennett's 
work  on  the  proboscis 
monkey  in  Borneo  and  a 
salute  to  Friends  of  the 
Zoo. 

Some  major  stories 
marked  the  department's 
Public  Relations,  Advertis- 
ing, and  Marketing  pro- 
gram. Newspapers,  maga- 
zines, television,  and 
radio  gave  extensive  cov- 
erage to  the  opening  of 
the  Central  Park  Zoo,  with 
CBS  broadcasting  its  eve- 
ning news  live  from  the 
Zoo.  Several  magazines, 
including  Parade ,  Town 
and  Country,  and  Modem 
Maturity  ranked  the 
Bronx  Zoo  first  among 
the  nation's  zoos,  and 
Family  Circle  highlighted 
the  Aquarium  in  an  article 
on  America's  best  aquari- 
ums. Nationwide  articles 
recognized  WCI's  leader- 
ship in  efforts  to  save 
black  rhinos  and  African 
elephants.  Special  press 
luncheons  at  the  Central 
Park  Zoo  provided  an  im- 
portant forum  for  WCI's 
George  Schaller  and  David 
Western  to  report  on  their 
conservation  work  in  the 


  _„^..  - 

The  ancient  art  of  sowing  is 
practiced  with  enthusiasm  b 
younger  NYZS  members  at 
Members '  Cleanup. 


Members'  Cleanup:  On  The  Inside  Looking  Out 

This  year's  torrential  rains  aside,  spring  is  always 
the  same  at  the  Zoos  and  the  Aquarium.  Babies  are 
being  born,  the  weather  is  getting  warmer,  and  the 
exhibits  must  be  readied  for  visitors  to  view  the  ani- 
mals in  their  outdoor  habitats.  It's  time  for  Mem- 
bers' Cleanup. 

The  project  first  started  in  1977  when 
constmction  in  the  Bronx  Zoo's  nevv'ly  created  Wild 
Asia  exhibit  continued  up  to  the  last  moment  before 
opening.  Faced  with  heaps  of  construction  debris, 
soda  cans,  stray  papers,  bits  of  wire,  and  other  odds 
and  ends,  the  question  arose  as  to  how  to  engineer 
a  massive  cleanup  in  a  big  huny.  "The  answer,"  ex- 
plains Membership  Manager  Allegra  Hamer,  "was  to 
call  on  the  Zoo's  friends  to  donate  their  time  to  help  | 
make  the  Zoo  look  its  best."  Not  only  did  they  help.  | 
They  had  a  great  time.  And  the  members  them-  j 
selves  suggested  that  it  should  be  a  yearly  event. 
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Ex'entually,  cleanups  were  instituted  at  the  Aquari- 
um and,  last  year,  at  the  new  Central  Park  Zoo. 

So  each  spring  Hamer  in\  ites  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  to  participate  in  Members' 
Cleanup  at  all  three  places.  Some  people  return 
year  after  year,  requesting  the  same  favorite  job  of 
painting  or  planting  or  spreading  mulch.  Some 
even  bring  their  own  tools.  For  those  who  don't, 
gloves  and  rakes  and  hoes  and  such  are  pro\  ided. 
People  bring  along  their  friends  and  children,  are 
assigned  to  a  staff  member  and  are  sent  off  for  a 
few  hours  to  find  out  what  it  takes  to  get  a  zoo 
ready  for  the  high  season. 

Thirteen  years  after  its  inception,  the 
Society  has  come  to  rely  on  the  contribution  made 
by  Members'  Cleanup.  At  the  Bronx  Zoo,  for  in- 
stance, one  yearly  job  is  cleaning  out  the  Flamingo 
Pond  and  building  mud  nests  for  the  birds.  In  the 
wild  flamingos  perform  this  task  themselves,  but  in 
captivity  they  are  sometimes  in  need  of  human  as- 
sistance. And  they  get  it,  from  members  happy  to 
slosh  around  and  shovel  mud  into  mounds  on 
which  flamingos  can  lay  eggs. 

The  dedication  and  hard  work  are  very 
much  appreciated  by  keepers  and  maintenance 
staff,  who  direct  the  volunteer  groups.  At  a  Zoo 
duck  pond  the  crew  raking  leaves  is  especially 
careful  not  to  disturb  eggs  laid  under  the  bushes. 
And  the  sheer  determination  with  which  a  skinny 
eleven-year-old  girl  wrestles  wheelbarrows  full  of 
mulch  would  impress  anyone.  This  year  one  group 
spent  hours  on  hands  and  knees  planting  special 
grass  plugs  on  the  elephant  side  of  the  new  Zoo 
Center.  The  grass  is  an  especially  hardy  variety  with 
long  roots  intended  to  withstand  the  pressures  of 
five-ton  elephants  walking  on  it  and  pulling  at  it 
with  their  trunks. 


fleld.  In  Washington,  at  a 
joint  press  conference 
held  by  WCI  and  World 
Wildlife  Fund,  the  devas- 
tating results  of  an  ivory 
trade  study  were  an- 
nounced. Four  days  later. 
President  Bush  declared  a 
complete  ban  on  ivory 
imports  into  the  United 
States. 

Colorful  new  advertis- 
ing on  television  and  ra- 
dio, in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  subways 
focused  on  the  Bronx  Zoo 
as  a  "Celebration  of  Life" 
and  urged  viewers  and 
readers  to  "Discover  the 
New  York  Aquarium,"  the 
latter  leading  up  to  the 
opening  of  Discovery 
Cove.  WCI  television  spots 
were  produced  on  the 
elephant  ivory  ban,  and 
another  WCI  print  cam- 
paign focused  on  snow 
leopards. 

Promotional  events  in- 
cluded "Zoo  Mask  Week- 
end" on  May  20  and  21, 
celebrating  big  cats  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo  with  a  variety 
of  performances  and  par- 
ticipatory family  activi- 
ties, and  the  benefit  for 
humpback  whales  aboard 


the  American  Hawaii 
Cruises'  S.S.  Independence 
on  March  30. 

The  new  marketing 
program  began  to  emerge 
with  several  attendance 
promotions  conducted 
jointly  between  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  the  New  York  Aquar- 
ium, and  several  corpora- 
tions, including  Perrier 
(Great  Bear),  Southern 
New  England  Telephone, 
and  the  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Company  of  New 
York.  A  comprehensive 
market  survey  of  the  dem- 
ographics, habits,  and  sat- 
isfaction levels  of  Bronx 
Zoo  guests  was  begun, 
and  a  licensing  consultant 
was  contracted  to  assist 
the  Society's  marketing  ef- 
fort. Better  ways  to  serve 
and  reach  the  Society's  di- 
verse audiences  will  be 
explored  by  a  Marketing 
Committee  recently  estab- 
lished in  cooperation 
with  the  Guest  Services 
Department. 


Sabar  Ak  Rti  Afriq  Dance  Thea- 
ter performed  at  Zoo  Mask 
Weekend  tjonoring  ttje  big  cats 
of  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
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The  new  "Celebration  of  Life" 
ads  ivere  seen  on  taxi  tops  and 
billboards  throughout  the  City, 
thanks  to  Philip  Morris 
Companies  Inc. 


OPERATIONS- 
CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Under  the  supervision  of 
the  Exhibition  and  Graph- 
ic Arts  and  the  Operations 
departments,  the  outdoor 
forest  habitats  for  Indian 
elephants,  rhinos,  and  ta- 
pirs, and  the  public  en- 
trance gardens  of  the 
Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Cen- 
ter neared  completion. 
The  complex  was  to  reo- 
pen on  July  19  (see  story 
on  page  11).  FGI,  Inc.  did 
much  of  the  exterior 
construction  work  whUe 
Cenrrock,  Inc.  fabricated 
mudbanks,  boulders,  and 
rock  formations  for  the 
joint  City-  and  Society- 
financed  project. 

Work  on  the  John  Pier- 
repont  Wildfowl  Marsh 
was  completed  in  early 
spring  by  the  Thalle  Con- 
struction Company,  under 
City  contract  (see  page 
20).  Entirely  relandscaped 
as  a  northeastern  marsh 
pond,  and  outfitted  with  a 


new  water  recirculation 
system,  the  exhibition  re- 
opened on  May  7. 

Thalle  also  worked  on 
the  City-funded  part  of  the 
African  Highlands  pro- 
ject, transforming  the  old 
Mountain  Sheep  Hill  into 
a  rugged  Ethiopian  pla- 
teau with  a  hidden  animal 
management  structure  for 
gelada  baboons,  hyrax, 
and  ibex.  The  Society- 
funded  Plaza  area,  with  its 
VeldtLab  classroom,  two 
visitor  service  buildings, 
and  other  public  ameni- 
ties in  the  style  of  a  West 
African  village,  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  in 
spring  1990. 

With  all  major  equip- 
ment for  the  Cogenera- 
tion  and  District  Heating 
System  in  place,  the  final 
connections  for  the  test- 
ing of  hot-water  and  elec- 
trical distribution  systems 
were  about  to  begin.  FuU 
operation  is  expected  in 
early  1990.  However,  seri- 
ous problems  with  one 
contractor's  performance 
threaten  the  project's 
completion. 

Smaller  Cityjiinded 
projects  included  the  ex- 
tension of  a  water  main  to 
improve  water  pressure  in 


Most  years  the  members  get  some  sort 
of  bonus  for  all  their  time  and  effort.  One  year  the 
Bronx  Zoo  cleanup  crews  got  to  see  the  new  baby 
rhino,  Ella,  before  she  was  placed  on  exhibit.  This 
year  they  got  an  advance  look  at  the  new  Keith  W. 
Johnson  Zoo  Center,  which  did  not  open  until 
three  months  later.  Members  also  get  a  poster  or  a 
T-shirt.  One  special  aspect,  says  event  coordinator 
Hamer,  is  that,  "members  get  to  see  what  it's  like 
on  the  inside  looking  out,  working  where  the  ani- 
mals usually  are."  The  animals  are  kept  inside  for 
safety,  but  for  once  the  regular  visitors  to  the  Zoo 
get  to  see  the  participants  in  Members'  Cleanup  in- 
side the  enclosures. 

How  To  Succeed  In  A  Season  At  The  Zoo 

Eveiy  year  about  750  people,  mostly  young  people, 
but  also  a  few  retirees  and  other  adults,  work  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo  for  six  months  or  so,  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, doing  all  the  highly  visible  jobs  that  make  a 
zoo  run  smoothly.  These  are  the  fast-food  cooks, 
the  tractor  train  drivers,  the  cotton  candy  vendors, 
the  monorail  guides,  the  ticket  takers,  and  the 
souvenir  sales  people.  They  are  mostly  from  the  lo- 
cal community  in  the  Bronx,  which  means  they  are 
mostly  inner-city,  minority,  disadvantaged,  and 
without  great  opportunity.  All  of  them  take  part  in 
the  Personnel  Department's  Seasonal  Training  and 
Employment  Program. 

Charles  Vasser,  the  department's  re- 
source specialist,  says,  "the  Zoo's  program  is  a 
chance  for  these  young  people  to  work  and  earn 
money,  but  it's  much  more  than  that.  They  are 
trained  in  how  to  be  a  good  employee.  If  they  do 
well,  we  pretty  much  guarantee  them  a  job  next 
summer.  That's  job  security,  financial  stability, 
something  in  short  supply  around  here.  This  young 
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person  doesn't  have  to  scramble  every  year  to  put 
money  in  his  or  her  pocket  or  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  family  income.  And  e\'en  if  they  don't 
come  back,  they'x  e  learned  an  aw  ful  lot  of  very- 
transferable  skills." 

The  program  starts  with  recruitment  at 
local  schools  and  community  centers.  Since  the  Zoo 
is  the  largest  summer  employer  in  the  Bronx,  its  ties 
are  strong.  Once  hired,  the  new  employees  get  or- 
ientation in  such  things  as  courtesy,  cleanliness, 
and  handling  cash.  One  important  lesson  is  about 
stealing.  For  instance,  if  a  cook  were  to  give  his 
mother  a  free  burger,  that's  like  giving  away  $2.00. 
If  every  one  of,  say,  300  employees  would  give 
away  a  S2.00  burger,  that  could  be  $600  a  week.  In 
a  26-week  season,  that's  more  than  $15,000.  And 
even  if  nobody  meant  to  steal  it  exactly,  it's  divert- 
ing funds  from  the  important  work  the  Zoo  does. 
Orientation  includes  an  insider's  look  at  the  work 


the  World  of  Birds,  Propa- 
gation I,  and  the  Crane- 
rearing  Yards;  repaying  of 
the  Crotona  and  Asia 
parking  lots;  a  new  roof 
and  public  flooring  for 
the  World  of  Birds;  and  a 
new  roof  for  the  Carter 
Giraffe  Building. 

The  Society  funded  re- 
pair of  the  Cope  Lake 
drainage  system;  Zoo  Bar 
renovation;  replacement 
of  the  World  of  Birds  cool- 
ing tower;  creation  of  a 
new  apartment  for  visit- 
ing WCI  field  scientists; 
new  roofs  for  service 
buildings  and  comfort 
stations;  and  a  new  area 
for  blood  pheasants  in 
the  Pheasant  Aviary.  A 
less  obtrusive  trash  pick- 


Seasonal  employees  at 
refreslmient  stands  and  other 
Zoo  facilities  take  part  in  the 
new  Training  and  Employment 
Progranu 


up  scooter  was  put  in 
serv  ice  by  the  Mainte- 
nance Division. 

Major  projects  being 
planned  are  rehabilitation 
of  the  Elk  Range  and  sec- 
tions of  African  Plains, 
now  scheduled  for  bid- 
ding; relocation  of  the  Ser- 
vice Center  to  the  Zoo's 
perimeter  (to  be  consid- 
ered in  a  City-funded  feasi- 
bility study);  and  re-use  of 
the  old  Bird  House  as  an 
Administration  and  Public 
Affairs  office  building.  □ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 

Formerly  known  as  Visi- 
tor Services,  the  depart- 
ment responsible  for  Ad- 
missions, Parking, 
Transportation,  and 
Group  Sales  as  well  as 
Restaurants  and  Mer- 
chandise was  renamed 
Guest  Services  to  reflect  a 
more  active  concern  for 
the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  people  visiting 
the  Bronx  Zoo. 

With  record  rainfall 
during  the  spring  and  the 
burgeoning  of  construc- 
tion around  the  Zoo,  at- 
tendance actually  fell  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  by 
sixteen  percent  to 
1,960,231.  Aquarium  at- 
tendance, which  had 
grown  at  record  rates  over 
the  previous  six  years, 
dropped  nine  percent  to 
710,165.  The  newly 
opened  Zoo  Center,  Dis- 
covery Cove,  and  other 
exhibition  facilities  are 
expected  to  boost  atten- 
dance figures  above  previ- 
ous levels. 

People  using  transpor- 
tation systems  within  the 
Bronx  Zoo — ^the  Bengali 
Express,  the  Safari  Tour 
Trains,  and  the  Skyfari — 
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Visitors  of  all  ages  appreciate 
the  quiet  ristas  of  the  new 
John  Pierrepont  Wildfowl 
Marsh. 

totaled  1,375,897.  Jungle- 
World  was  visited  by  more 
than  585,000  guests.  More 
people  came  to  the  Zoo 
than  ever  before  in 
groups,  as  new  markets 
were  targeted  through 
such  programs  as  the  New 
York  State  Travel  and  Va- 
cation Association,  Sea- 
way Trails,  the  New  York 
State  Department  of 
Economics,  and  the  New 
York  State  Convention 
Visitor  Bureau. 

Restaurant  improve- 
ments included  the  off- 
season renovation  of  the 
Zoo  Terrace  Restaurant, 
where  a  much  wider  va- 
riety of  sandwiches  and 
other  foods  were  intro- 
duced during  the  spring. 
Frozen  bananas  and  fro- 
zen fruit  ices  were  added 
to  the  items  available 
from  the  Zoo's  25  mobile 
carts.  In-house  catering 
increased,  with  service  to 
20  events  sponsored  by 


Public  Affairs  and  other 
departments. 

Guest  Services  is  the 
Department  for  which 
most  of  the  young  season- 
al employees  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  Aquarium,  and  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo  work.  All  of 
them  (more  than  700  last 
year)  took  part  in  the  Per- 
sonnel Department's  Sea- 
sonal Training  and  Em- 
ployment Program 
(STEP),  one  of  the  few 
programs  in  New  York 
City  that  teaches  work- 
place behavior  in  connec- 
tion with  actual  jobs  (see 
page  58).  STEP  is  designed 
to  reach  employees  as 
young  as  fourteen  years 
old. 

Personnel  considered 
more  than  4,000  appli- 
cants from  48  states  and 
21  foreign  countries  for 
full-time  jobs  during  the 
year,  conducting  nearly 
700  interviews.  The  Socie- 
ty's full-time  staff  rose  to 
605  employees,  with  most 
of  the  growth  attributable 
to  the  opening  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo.  u 


done  by  keepers  and  curators  and  an  overview  of 
the  Society's  endeavors  to  save  animals  and  their 
habitats. 

"These  are  lessons  that  cannot  be 
learned  in  school,"  says  Vasser,  "even  if  schools 
would  teach  these  practical  things,  which  they 
don't.  This  is  in-service  training.  We  show  them 
how  to  do  things  right,  and  then  they  go  out  and 
do  it."  The  program  is  designed  to  cultivate  a  good 
employee  in  an  area  where  there  is  something  of  a 
shortage.  In  addition  to  providing  an  earning  and 
learning  opportunity,  the  Zoo  makes  the  program 
fun  by  creating  incentives  to  excel.  The  various  de- 
partments give  awards  for  perfect  attendance  and 
other  outstanding  achievements,  and  each  depart- 
ment selects  an  employee  of  the  month.  By  the 
end  of  the  season,  about  50  winners  attend  a 
Broadway  show,  with  a  guest,  and  dinner  and 
transportation  included.  Another  bonus  is  employ- 
ee appreciation  day,  when  roles  are  reversed.  The 
supervisors  host  a  party  and  the  seasonal  people 
are  the  guests.  On  this  day  it's  the  supei^visors  who 
serve  up  the  burgers,  pour  the  sodas,  smile,  and 
say  thank-you  very  much. 

The  program  doesn't  come  to  a  close 
when  the  season  ends.  All  employees  get  a  letter 
mailed  to  their  homes,  thanking  them  for  their  ser- 
vice. This  provides  an  opportunity  for  family  recog- 
nition and  also  serves  to  reinforce  the  idea  that  a 
good  employee  is  someone  valuable  to  the  Zoo. 
Outstanding  employees  get  a  certificate  instead  of  a 
letter.  This  year  188  seasonal  people  are  returnees 
from  last  summer.  Some  of  them  will  go  on  to  be- 
come full-time  employees,  like  the  seasonal  em- 
ployee who  is  now  an  assistant  curator,  or  the  trac- 
tor train  driver  who  now  holds  a  management  job 
in  admissions.  ■ 
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r isaster  stmck  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
S  June  30,  1989,  as  revenues  for  general 
operating  purposes  fell  shoit  of  expendi- 
tures by  $1,534,199.  Record  rains  in  May  and  June, 
months  which  traditionally  account  for  30  percent 
of  Bronx  Zoo  and  New  York  Aquarium  yttendance, 
precluded  the  realization  of  rev  enue  goals  which 
had  appeared  to  be  within  reach,  as  135,000  fewer 
people  visited  the  Zoo  and  Aquarium  during  those 
two  months. 

General  Operating  Support  And  Revenue 

Private  contributions  irom  individuals,  foundations, 
and  corporations  and  revenue  from  fund-raising 
events  increased  22  percent  over  fiscal  1988  to 
$4,968,883.  Bequests  provided  an  additional  $3.3 
million,  of  which  $2.5  million  represented  the  final 
distribution  from  the  estate  of  Margaret  W.  Carter. 
Together,  the  bequests  of  Margaret  and  James  Wal- 
ter Carter  to  endow  Society  programs  totaled  $17.6 
million! 

Government  support  from  all  City,  State, 
and  Federal  sources  increased  I6  percent  to 
$13,777,111.  The  City  of  New  York,  through  the 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  provided  basic  op- 
erating support  of  $8,772,177  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  and 
the  New  York  Aquarium.  The  City's  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  provided  $2,470,447  for  the 
Central  Park  Zoo,  reopened  under  Society  manage- 
ment in  August  1988. 

The  State  of  New  York,  through  the 
Natural  Heritage  Tmst  of  the  NYS  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  provided  $2,126,600  for  the 
Zoo  and  the  Aquarium.  Additional  State  fimding  for 
Zoo  Education  came  from  the  Council  on  the  Arts 
($13,575)  and  the  Education  Department  ($6,404). 


Federal  funding  totaled  $387,908,  in- 
cluding $129,617  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  education  programs,  $125,376  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  for  Wildlife 
Consen  ation  International  projects  in  Africa, 
$119,204  from  the  Institute  for  Museum  Services  for 
general  operating  support  and  an  animal  identifica- 
tion program  and  $13,711  from  other  agencies. 

Admissioiis  /•«'c';///^^suffered  with  de- 
clines in  attendance  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  New 
York  Aquarium;  while  attendance  at  the  new  Cen- 
tral Park  Zoo  was  in  line  with  budget  expectations. 
Total  attendance  at  Society-operated  facilities  ex- 
ceeded 3.8  million. 


1989 

1988 

Attendance 

Admission 
fees 

Attendance  Admission 
fees 

Bronx  Zoo 

1,960,231 

S  2,783,541 

2,332,483      5  3.189,200 

New  York  Aquarium 

710.221 

1,663,877 

775.227  1.874,213 

Central  Park  Zoo 
( 1 1  months) 

1,178,990 

863,600 

$5,321,018 

3,107,710    $  5.063,413 

The  Bronx  Zoo's  free  admission  policy 
for  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  applied 
to  56  percent  of  its  visitors. 

Revenues  from  Cucst  Scrriccs  totaled 
$10,982,314.  Recipts  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  New 
York  Aquarium  declined  by  $1.5  million  (from 
$11.8  million  to  $10.3  million)  due  to  the  drop  in  at- 
tendance of  more  than  400,000.  The  number  of 
food  and  merchandise  items  available  to  visitors 
was  expanded  and  a  multi-year  facilities  improve- 
ment program  was  initiated  at  the  Zoo  and 
Aquarium. 
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New  York  Central 
Bronx  Zoo    Aquarium      Park  Zoo  Total 
(11  months) 


Food  sales  $3,910,637      $  658,228      $  375,425  $4,944,290 


Merchandise  sales  1,384,818         465,422         298,946  2,149,186 


Parking  920.063         362,077  -  1,282,140 


Exhibit  admissions  2,189,665  -  -  2,189,665 


Group  sales  417,033  -  -  417.033 


$8,822,216    $1,485,727      $674,371  $10,982,314 


Capital  Improvements  And  Collection 
Accessions 

Expenditures  in  capital  improvements  and  acces- 
sions were  $12,388,907,  including  $5,369,018  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  $3,640,830  at  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
and  $3,379,059  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo. 

Contributed  support  for  capital  im- 
provements was  $8,213,966.  Investment  activity  re- 
lated to  these  funds,  pending  disbursement,  provid- 
ed an  additional  $2,148,058,  and  collection 
deaccessions  provided  $264,766.  In  accordance 
with  Society  plans,  $1,762,117  was  withdrawn  from 
funds  functioning  as  endowment  to  complete  nec- 
essary capital  funding. 

At  the  Bronx  Zoo,  $3.6  million  was  ex- 
panded for  the  renovation  of  the  Elephant  House 
as  the  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center.  Other  capital 
projects  were  the  John  Pierrepont  Wildfowl  Marsh, 
opened  on  May  7,  1989,  and  two  facilities  still  un- 
der construction:  the  Cogeneration  and  District 
Heating  System  and  the  African  Plaza. 

At  the  Aquarium,  $3.4  million  was 
spent  to  complete  the  George  D.  Ruggieri  Discov- 
ery Cove.  Planning  and  design  work  continued  on 
the  Sea  Cliffs  project. 

Private  funds  were  complemented  by  : 
$8,228,000  provided  by  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  capital  improve- 
ments at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and  the  New  York 
Aquarium. 

The  Society's  final  share  of  the  Central 
Park  Zoo  project  amounted  to  $3,379,059-  Work 
continued  on  the  Flushing  Meadows  and  the  Pros- 
pect Park  zoos.  ! 


Income  from  membership  dues  in- 
creased by  6  percent.  Animal  Kingdom  magazine 
revenues  declined  12  percent  due  to  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  San  Francisco  Zoological  Society  as  a  par- 
ticipant. Education  Department  revenues  increased 
nearly  40  percent  to  $386,861  as  the  number  of 
course  offerings  were  expanded  at  all  locations. 

General  Operating  Expenditures 

Operating  costs  totaled  $44,494,181  for  the  year, 
with  56  percent  ($24,868,645)  being  applied  to 
staff.  Increased  seasonal  wages  severely  reduced 
margins  in  Guest  Services  operations. 

Successful  fund-raising  efforts  enabled 
Wildlife  Conservation  International  to  expand  its 
grant  program  by  $496,102.  Expenditures  for  main- 
taining the  Society's  various  physical  plants  in- 
creased nearly  $250,000  to  $1,269,142.  Animal  food 
and  forage  costs  increased  26  percent  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  collections  at  the  Central  Park  Zoo  and 
also  due  to  sharply  rising  prices  for  grain-based 
feed  products.  A  new  television  commercial  for  the 
Bronx  Zoo  and  an  expanded  print  campaign  for 
the  Aquarium  increased  advertising  costs  by 
$243,186. 
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Endowment  Funds 

At  June  30.  1989  endow  ment  funds  totaled  S90.7 
million,  of  which  58  percent  was  invested  in  equi- 
ties. These  funds  were  designated  as  follows  by  do- 
nors or  the  Society's  board  of  trustees: 


Market  value 

(in  millions) 

General 

S  50.5 

Wildlife  Consen  ation  International 

22.6 

Bmnx  Zoo 

13.8 

New  York  .\quarium 

2.6 

Central  Park  Zoo 

.6 

Collection  Accessions 

.6 

S90.7 

Compared  to  last  year  the  abo\  e  repre- 
sents a  Sl4.~  million  increase,  including  $4.9  mil- 
lion in  additions  and  a  S9.8  million  increa.se  in  mar- 
ket \  alue.  Equity  account  indexes  continue  to  rank 
the  Society'  s  portfolio  performance  in  the  top  dec- 
ile of  similar  tax-exempt  funds.  Income  from  en- 
dowment funds  provided  $4.3  million  in  support: 
of  which  tVk  O  funds  established  at  the  direction  of 
the  late  Lila  Acheson  W  allace  pro\  ided  nearh'  Sl.S 
million. 

Da\  id  T.  Schiff 
Treasurer 


Operating  Revenue  and  Expenditures 

Year  Ended  June  30.  1989 


Operating  Support  and  Revenue 

Contributions  and  fund  raising  e\"ents  S  4,969,883 

Govemment  support  13.777. 11 1 

Admission  fees  5.321.018 

Guest  ser\  ices  revenues  10. 982.314 

Meinbership  dues  1.938.066 

Endowment  and  other  inx  estment  income  4.383.434 

Publications  and  related  revenue  899.505 

Education  program  revenue  386.861 

Mi.scellaneous  re\  enue  301,790 

Total  operating  support  and  re\  enue  42,959.982 


Expenditures 

Program  ser\  ices 

Bronx  Zoo  24.612,0^9 
New  York  Aquarium  5.123.402 
Central  Park  Zoo  3.866.553 
W  ildlife  Con.ser\  ation  International  3  234.949 
Sur\  ival  Center  334,744 
Publications  1,080,502 
 Membership  activities  865.497 

Total  program  ser\  ices  39. 1 17.726 


Supporting  .serv  ices 

-Nlanagement  and  general 

3.244,824 

Fund  raising 

2.131.631 

Total  supporting  serv  ices 

5,376,455 

Total  expendimres 

44.494.181 

Deficiency  of  operating  support  and  revenue  o\  er  expenditures 

S  (1.534.199) 
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Committees  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society 

Aquarium  and  Osbom 
Laboratories  Planning 
Committee 

George  F.  Baker 

Eli  Baltin 

William  Conway 

Henr>'  Clay  Frick  II,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Peter  R.  Gimbel 

Edwin  Jay  Gould 

Nixon  Griffis 

John  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 

John  N.  Irwin  III 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Michael  T.  Martin 

Edith  McBean 

Richard  T.  Perkin 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

John  Pierrepont 

Peter  G.  .Schiff 


Business  Conmiittee 

Farle  ,S.  Altman 
Rand  V.  Araskog 
Michael  W.  Bealnier 
TerranceJ.  Bruggenian 
lonathan  L.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 
George  L.  Davis 
John  Diebold 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Ch.irles  H,  Krhart,  Ir. 
Robin  I.  l  arkas 
I'clcr  H.ibicv 
Robert  \'  Hatcher,  Jr. 
lohn  i:  Klein 
W  illiam  ,\l  Lan/.a 
Neil  I),  l,e\ m 

Marshall  ,M,inle\ ,  ( :hiiirnuiu 

Alton  G  .Marshall 

Otto  Marx,  Jr. 

Ernesta  G.  Procope 

Eben  W.  Pvne 

1),i\  kI  Rhodes 

|.isrpli\  \ittoria 

KkIi.irI  \  \,,ell 

.Saul  W  aring 


Conservation  Committee 

lane  Alexander 
John  L.  Behler 
Donald  F.  Baining 
Guy  Gary 
William  Conway 
Mrs.  John  H.  Culbert.son 
Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cullman 
lames  G.  Doherty 
John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Henry  Clay  Frick  II 
Bradley  Goldberg 
Nixon  Griffis 
Peter  C.  R.  Huang 
Robert  Wood  John.son  IV, 

Vice  Chairnuiti 
Robert  Kean,  Ir. 
Frank  Y.  Larkin.  Chairman. 

Program  Si ihaimm ittce 
Anthony  D  .Marshall 
Patricia  Moehlman 
Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mar>'  Pearl 

Hc5ward  Phipps,  Jr.  ex-officio 
John  Pierrepont,  Chairman 
George  Plimpton 
Mrs.  Harmon  L.  Remmel 
George  B.  Schaller 
Thomas  T.  Stmh.saker 
Mrs.  Richard  B.  Tweedy 
A.  William  Weber 
David  Western 


Development  Conmiittee 

Mrs.  Vincent  A.stor 

Guy  Cap,' 

[ohn  Chancellor 

'lohn  Elliott,  Ir. 

Henry  Clav  Frick  II 

lohn  N.  Irwin  II 

Frank  Y.  Larkin 

Anthony  D.  .Marshall 

Fredrick  A.  Melhado 

Howard  Pliip[is.  Ji  .  cx-nfficio 

John  Pierrepont.  (.hainiuin 

Mrs.  John  L.  Procope,  Jr. 


Editorial  Committee 

William  Conway 

John  Elliott,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Gilbert  M,  Grosvenor 

George  V.  Grune 

John  R,  Hearst,  Jr. 

Peter  Matthie.sen 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

John  T.  Sargent 

George  B.  Schaller 

David  T.  Schiff 

Eugene  J.  Walter,  Jr. 

Exploration  and  Scientific 
Collection  Committee 

George  F.  Baker 
John  L.  Behler 
Frederick  W.  Beinecke 
Ralph  W.  Brauer 
Donald  F.  Bruning 
William  Conway 
James  G.  Doherty 
lohn  Elliott.  Ir 
C  Sims  l-\irr 

\isi  in  (  .1  illis.  (  hdinthiii 

Frank  ^  ^  Larkin 

Anthony  D.  Marshall 

Otto  Marx,  Jr. 

Richard  T.  Perkin 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 


Women's  Committee 

Officers 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Perkin,  President 
Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel, 

I  'ice  President 
Mrs.  ClKirlesC  llnkox, 

Vuc  I'rc-nlciil 
Mrs.  llo\  k  i.  Jones,  Secretary 
Mrs.  AlastairJ.  Keith,  Treasurer 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana.  Jr., 

Assistant  Treasurer 
Marianna  J.  Baker. 

Assistiinl  Treasurer 

Boanl  of  Directors 

Mrs.  Coieman  P.  Burke 

Mrs.  James  F.  Curtis 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Evans 

Mrs.  Cruger  D.G.  Fowler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gardiner 

Mrs.  Sydne\-  R.  Gould 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Groves 

June  A.  Harrison 

Mrs.  West  Houghton 

Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard 

Mrs.  Peter  O.  Lawson-Johnston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Leib 

Mrs.  Roman  Maninez  IV 

Mrs.  Alberto  Meiia 

Mrs.  Geor.ue  K  Mn.ss 

Mrs.  Ch.nics  H  .Mott 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Nye 

Mrs.  Roy  Plum 

Mrs.  Tucker  Ridder 

Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater 

Mrs.  James  F.  Stebbins 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  de  B.  Strathy 

Mrs.  Craig  M.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Jo.seph  A.  Thomas 

Adrisoiy  Board 
Mrs.  Vincent  A.stor 
lulie  Kammerer 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 
.Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mrs  ILirmon  L.  Remmel 
.Mrs  Joseph  R.  Siphron 
Anne  H.  Ste\  enson 
Mrs.  Landon  K.  Thome 
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General  Society  Staff 

Administration 
Executive  Management 

W  illiam  C^onw.u  .  (,'ciu-r<i!  Dinxlor 

lohii  McKcw.  DiivcldiDf  Ailnuiiistidliiv  Scn-ici'S 

I  niculn  ( )  Siilli\.in.  /kpiilr  Piiw  u,r  nf  Ailiiiiiii^trtiiii  c  Scn  ice.s 

K.ilhk-cii  \\  ilscin.  AssisUiiil  I  >i  nr  li  t  Jci.  \Ji)i  i  ii  islnil  i<  in 

I  ,Husc  In.ycniKi,  \\  ivlciry  li,  ihc  (,c>n-nil  Diivcliir 

AJi  Line  M.uscll.  Siipcn  isiir,^  I k'/HirlniciiUil  Slcitoiini/'lu'r 

Di.inc  Boo--.  IkpiirlDiciiIti/  '■:lcii(i,L;ni/)hcr 

Government  Affairs 

Kuycr  NkClanalian,  Officer 

\anc\  Sosnow  .  AJiiiiiiistmttve  Coordinator 

\niu-  Barakli,  Siil>cn  ising  Departmental  Stenographer 

Financial  Services 

John  G  Hoarc.  ijniiptrnller 
John. I  Allx-rs.  Assislmil  Cjiniplmller 
Howard  Forbes,  ihilci  /'ruLcssDig  Manager 
James  Morle\  ,  I'nrchnsnr^  \l<i>hiL;er 
Ronald  N  entarola,  Cl'icf  Accnii nltiiit 
Michael  Mariconda.  Iiiuli>el  Analysl 
Dolores  Hojikind.  Acconiiling  Manager 
Albert  CorMHo.  Antlrea  Koln  lar/.  Accountants 
Isobel  Onorato.  Accounting  \u[>ernsor 
Patricia  DePalma.  Execuiii  e  scLivtair 
Barbara  Banarer.  Albert  c  lapsatldle, 

Nancy  Cunningham,  senior  .\ccoiii:ting  Clerks 
Richard  Steck.  Accoioiting  sn/iernsor 
Joyce  Guiliano.  Seni< ir  l\i  yroll  Clerk 
Talia  Alilx-ni.  Cashier 

Marion  Delia  Medaglia.  Maureen  saKaco.  Accounting  Clerks 
Frank  Ganci.  Computer  ( )peralor 
Regina  Burke.  Frani.  me  S(  ii  ue.  I'urchasing  Assistants 
Debbie  Cone/.  I'urclhising  Clerk 

Donna  Buck.  Laura  Burke,  l.xeh  n  Lope/.  Hileen  Russo,  Clerks 

Ls  ndon  .Montague.  Mail  Clerk 

Irene  Lester.  Jean  .McNalU'.  Switchboard  Operators 

Public  Affairs 

James  \\  .Meeuwsen.  Direct) ir 
Frances  ^heele\ .  Director  of  Flan>ied  Citing 
Jtnce  \  in(.ent-Kni)tts.  Administrative  Supen'isor 
Paula  DiPalo.  \ecretaiy 

Development 

Candice  Hanley.  Director  of  Development  and  Capital  Fiiiidraising 

Donald  Goddard.  Senior  Editor 

Geoffrey  Mellor.  Executive  Manager.  International 

Consen  atio n  Suppoit 
Manhew  Hatchw  ell.  Associate  Manager  International 

Consen  ation  Support 
Cecilia  .Malm.  Development  Assistant.  International  Cini.wn  ation  Suppoii 
Luanne  McGrain.  \hinager.  C< uporate  Suppoii 
Priscilla  Ba\ie\ .  Development  .\ssislunl.  Coiporale  SuppuH 
Rovs'an  .Murphy.  Maiuiger.  l-nuiiihition  support 
Christina  .\L  Npoegler,  .\ssistant  Mtina.L;er  /-nuinlalion  Suppoil 
M.  Elizabeth  Brow  n.  Associate  \hinager.  Iiulii  uliuil  SuppoH 
KimberK  Byrne.  DeielopmenI  .Assistant .  Indii  iiliuil  Mippoil 
Linda  R  Siltenfeld.  .AsSiKiale  Manager  W  nier 
Diane  Re\-nolds.  A.\<i.<tiinl  Manager.  <  a/iilal  Pundraisnig 
Rhonda  Fpton.  Developmeni  AsMstant  Research 
Amy  Lopez-King.  Development  A.<sistant 
Gloria  DeRo.sa.  Elxeciitive  .SecretaiT 
Marion  Estey.  Kveciitive  Assistant 

Maria  Lucas,  Annette  Pipola.  Nancy  Patemo.ster.  Bemadette  Puia, 
Departmental  Stenographers 

Central  Park  Zoo 

i  Kathi  Schaeffer,  .Manager  City  Zoos.  Puhlic  .Affairs 
Alison  Power,  Associate  Manager.  City  Zoos.  Public  .Affairs 
JillAlcott.  .Manager  Special  Eve>!ts 
Gail  Rodriguez,  Secretary 


Membership 

P.iiiKi.i  I  )giliii  Director  of  Membership  Programs 
Alle,ui.i  ll.iuK  I   Manager  .Membership  Services 

Anil  I'hel.m   s,  irlar] 

Glun.i  \ii;^ini.i  Keikam.  Laura  Liiiria, 

^usan  \au,ulii.m  I  hila  l-iitn  .Assistants 

Public  Relations,  Advertising,  and  Special  Events 

Da\id  .Mle^/ko.  Director.  Marketing 

Calherine  BeKlen.  Mana.^er  lir, ,n.x  /. « .  fuhiu  Relation. 
Leslie  Laiin.  in    l/,/;/</-er  U  (  /  fiihlu  Relalions 
.Meliss.i  \K(,ee    l^s.K/w/e  Manager.  Marketing 
Linda  (  on  I  nan  .\\-.i\laiil  Manager.  Public  Relations 
Bailxua  \  Mi'i/    \.sisiiint  Ahinager.  Special  Events 
Ileana  l.i  >l>i  k  \ei  relury 

Women's  Committee 

Georgiana  Papag\  m  m.  Executive  Assistant 

Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

John  A  CAwnne.  Deputy  Duw  lor  for  Design 
Charles  Beier,  .U-~,k  uite  Dire,  l<>r  ' 
.Mark  K  Wmiii  his,  .  ^^/^/,^;/ / >;rec /../;  Horticulture 
Belt\  Bartord.  Departmenl  (  oordinalor 
Pamela  I  halhamer.  .Ailminislralive  .\ssistanl 

Exhibition  Design 

\X  alter  1  )eK  hmann.  Creative  Director  Exhibits 
Susan  (  liin,  l  ee  1  hmke,  I  leather  Sporn.  .Meredith  Zafonte. 
Exhibit  Designers 

Graphics  Design 

Sharon  Kramer,  Creative  Director  Graphics 
Ron  Ua\  is.  Gail  Tarkan,  Graphic  Designers 

Graphics  Production 

Christopher  .Maune,  Supenisor 

Donald  O  Lean  .  Norma  Mercado,  Graphic  Specialists 

Exhibition  Production 

Gap.'  Smith,  Supen  isor 

HenPi  Tusinski.  .Ailist  in  Residence 

.Michael  Delia.  Caroline  Parks,  Jennifer  Pastor.  Jo.seph  Salcedo. 

Exhibit  Specialists 

Horticulture 

Patrick  Ross.  Supen  isor 

James  Coelho.  Enri(|ue  Gonzalez.  Patrick  Lynch,  Michael  Orsino,  N'eronica 

Szabo,  John  I  sai,  (.anleners 
Anthony  (^)uaglia.  liiii  Laixaster,  Maintameis 
Patricia  Slator,  Assistant  Maintamer 

Personnel 

Angel.  >  Monaco,  Alaiuiiier 

John  r.iirbaini  IVisnnnel  .Ulmmi'-trutor 

Charles  X.isvci,  Resnui\e  uihl  I  raining  Administrator 

NLirgaret  Bun\an.  I\'r\on nel  .Assistant 

Ketty  Rangel,  Scc  retary 

Tanya  Saunders,  i  fpLC  .Aide 

Publications 

Animal  Kingdom  Magazine 

EugeneJ  Waller,  Jr  ,  Director  .^f  I'ulilications 
Penelope  I  <  )  l're\.  Deputy  Dirci  tor  <  :f  I'ubluations 
Heidi  DeVos,  Mcinaging  hlit,.r 
Nance  Simmons-(  linstie,  Si'iiior  l  ilitcr 
Deborah  A.  Behlei.  bs<.c 

Miriam  Helbok,  (  op,y  l.dit'.rand  I'h.it,,  Researcher 
Man.  DeRosa,  Editorial  (  o,,rdiiiator 
Diana  W  arren,  Marketing  Associate 

Photographic  Services 

William  .Meng,  Curator  and  Alanager 
Dennis  De.Mello,  As'-otiale  rbot(,gra/>her 
Kathleen  Boldt,  Photo  librarian 
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Animal  Health  and  Health  Related  Research 

Emil  P.  Dolensek,  Chief  Veterinarian 

Robert  A.  Cook,  Veterinarian 

Tracey  McNamara,  Pathologist 

David  Kenny,  Clinical  Veterinary  Resident 

Jane  McGuire,  Nutrition  Technician 

Pamela  Manning,  Animal  Health  Technician 

Ellen  Dierenfeld,  Nutritionist 

Judith  Kramer,  Senior  Animal  Health  Technician 

Vincent  Chiappetta,  Histotechnologist 

Christine  Fiorello,  Pathology  Secretary 

Virginia  Walsh,  Departmental  Secretary 

George  Fielding,  Robert  Montana,  Superintendents 

Joseph  Briller,  John  Rosa,  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Antonio  Aviles,  Maintainer 

Consultants 

Henry  Clay  Prick  II,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Stephen  A.  Schwartz,  Pediatrics 

Harold  S.  Goldman,  Radiology 

Animal  Medical  Center,  Pathology 

Robert  Byck,  Pharmacology 

James  F.  Grillo,  Surgery 

Julie  Kazimiroff,  Dentistry 

Martin  Zisblatt,  Dermatology 

Steven  L.  Grenell,  Neurology 

Alan  Kantrowitz,  Neurosurgery 

Charles  Stolar,  Pediatric  Surgery 

Sandra  Manfra,  Veterinary  Dentistry 

Linn  Klein,  Veterinary  Anesthesiology 

Stuart  Rice,  Anesthesiology 

New  York  Zoological  Park 
(Bronx  Zoo) 

Administration 

William  Conway,  Director 

Mammalogy 

James  G.  Doheriy,  General  Curator  and  Curator, 
Carter  Chair  of  Mammalogy 

Fred  W.  Koontz,  Associate  Curator 

Penny  Kalk,  Frederick  Sterling,  Collections  Managers 

Frank  Casella,  Patrick  Thomas,  Supervisors 

Michael  Tiren,  Claudia  Wilson,  Assistant  Supervisors 

Robert  Terracuso,  Frank  Indiviglio,  Primary  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Howard  Diven,  Margaret  Gavlik,  Lorainne  Hershonik,  Gilbert  Gordian,  Kate 
Hecht.  Florence  Klecha,  Warren  Lawston,  Francis  Leonard,  Kathleen 
MacLaughlin,  Joseph  Mahoney,  Arthur  Martin,  Joan  McCabe,  Joseph 
Neglia,  William  Shesko,  Atanasio  Solanto,  Philip  Steindler,  Martin  Zybura. 
Senior  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Karin  Andra,  Ralph  Aversa,  Ronald  Backes,  Laura  Baker,  Blakeslee  Barnes. 
Allison  Blatz,  Patrick  Campbell,  Beth  Carril,  Susan  Ciocci,  Edgardo  Cruz, 
Elizabeth  Diehl,  Kitty  Dolan,  Jill  Eastman.  Marcy  Farley,  Carolyn  Ferri, 
Kristen  Friedman,  Michael  Gatti,  Gregory  Marrero,  Patricia  Meehan,  Lisa 
Mielke,  Pamela  Orsi,  Linde  Ostro,  Peter  PsiUas,  Christopher  Rubbert, 
Lorraine  Salazar,  Rebecca  Skaine,  Gerald  Stark,  Chris  Theis,  Heather 
Thompson,  Kimberiy  Tropea,  Francis  Verna,  Nancy  Wakeham,  John 
Walko,  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Larry  Gordon,  Gregory  Kalmanowitz,  Maintainers 

Nick  Carlini,  Harold  Johnston,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Roseanne  Thiemann,  Supervising  Departmental  Stenographer 

Ornithology 

Donald  F.  Bruning,  Chairman  and  Curator 
Christine  Sheppard,  Curator 
Eric  Edler,  Collections  Manager 
Jean  Ehret,  Gustave  Waltz,  Supervisors 

Patrick  Clarke,  Stephen  Diven,  Robert  Edington,  Philip  Faulhaber,  James 
Gillespie,  Kurt  Hundgen,  Frank  Paruolo,  Barbara  Santomaso,  Paul 
Zabarauskas,  Senior  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Robin  Brockett,  Patti  Cooper,  Joy  Gonzalez,  Lorraine  Grady,  Mark  Hofling, 
Joan  Kamemian,  John  Kiseda,  Susan  Maher,  Jacqueline  McCray,  Douglas 
Piekarz,  Lee  Schoen,  Pamela  Senger,  Hans  Walters,  John  Wilhelm,  Kim 
Yozzo,  Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Michele  Fernez,  Departmental  Secretary 

Wendy  Worth,  Special  Projects  Assistant 

Giuseppe  deCampoli,  Ostrom  Enders,  Winston  Guest,  Jr.,  Frank  Y.  Larkin, 
William  K.  Macy,  Jr.,  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Charles  Sivelle,  Charles  D.  Webster, 
Field  Associates 


Herpetology 

John  L.  Behler,  Jr.,  Curator 

William  Holmstrom,  Superintendent 

Kathleen  Gerery,  Senior  Wild  Animal  Keeper 

Sandra  M.  Blanco,  Hilary  Fitchet,  Peter  Taylor,  Richard  L.  ZeriUi, 

Wild  Animal  Keepers 
Gail  Bonsignore,  Supervising  Secretary' 
Robert  Brandner,  William  H.  Zovickian,  Field  Associates 

Wildlife  Sm^ival  Center 

John  laderosa.  Assistant  Curator  in  Charge 

Wendy  Turner,  Assistant  Curator 

Steve  Balzano,  Aviculturist 

James  Tamarack,  Zoologist 

Morton  Siberman,  Clinical  Consultant 

Animal  Management  Services 

Danny  Wharton,  Associate  Curator,  Registrar 
Michael  Hutchins,  Conservation  Biologist 
Steven  Johnson,  Supervising  Librarian,  Archivist 
Nilda  Ferrer,  Animal  Records  Specialist 
Susan  Elbin,  Animal  Identification 
George  Amato,  Geneticist 
Stephen  Davis,  Records  Assistant 
Helen  Basic,  Radhika  Chari,  Tina  Perez, 
Leanne  Willbanks,  Office  Aides 

Zoo  Education 

Annette  R  Berkovits,  Director 

General  Audience  and  School  Group  Programs,  Graduate 
Internships,  and  Teacher  Training 

Ann  Robinson,  Assistant  Director/Program  Services 
Douglas  L.  Falk.  Assistant  Curator/Interpretive  Materials 
Donald  C.  Lisowy.  Coordinator.  National  Diffusion  Network  Project/  Senior 
Instructor 

Thomas  Alworth,  Instructor,  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Scott  Silver,  Instructor  Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Helena  Zengara,  Coordinator,  Preschool  and  Special  Education:  Instructor, 

Preschool  and  Elementary  Education 
Judith  Unis,  Instructor,  Elementary  Education 
Ronald  Griffith,  Instructor,  Elementary  and  Continuing  Education 
Noreen  Jeremiah,  Instructor,  Preschool  and  Elementary  Education 
Thomas  J.  Veltre,  Audio-Visual  Specialist 
Philomena  Taylor,  Executive  Secretary 

Children's  Zoo  and  Animal  Rides 

James  J.  Breheny,  Assistant  Curator,  Animal  Facilities 
Suzanne  Daley,  Don  Halmy,  Ann  Powers,  Assistant  Supervisors/Instructors, 
Children 's  Zoo 

Ruth  lanuzzi,  Assistant  Supervisor/Instructor,  Animal  Rides 

Friends  of  the  Zoo 

Carole  Ferster,  Coordinator 
Sheila  R,  Goldberg,  Secretary 

Operations 

David  Cole,  Deputy  Director 

Richard  J.  Luniewski,  Manager  of  Electrical  Services 
Norman  Jardine,  Supervising  Departmental  Stenographer 
Charles  B.  Driscoll,  Director  of  Operations  Emeritus 
Paul  Rivet,  Energy  Consultant 

Construction 

Barry  Feltz,  Superintendent 

Harry  Sprechman,  General  Shop  Foreman 

Cleve  Ferguson,  Joseph  Goodman,  Samuel  Kindred,  Amado  Maldonado, 
Mario  RoUa,  Jr.,  Michael  Santomaso,  Supervising  Maintainers 

Mark  Anderson,  Barry  Apple,  Cosmo  Barbetto,  Anthony  Bigone,  Abraham 
Brown.  Reynold  Byam,  Alfred  Casella,  Francis  Cushin,  Nigel  Davy,  Errol 
George,  Robert  Gonzalez,  Alfred  Hart,  Rudolf  Hensen,  Frank  Knox, 
Michael  Merkin,  Martin  Minniti,  Winston  Newton,  William  Panzarino, 
Robert  Reilly,  Thomas  Reilly,  Keith  Reynolds,  Michael  Riggio,  Renzo 
Scarazzini,  Edward  Scholler,  John  Sciacchitano,  Armando  Serrano, 
Richard  Settino,  Marconi  St.  Hill,  Noel  Thompson,  Nathaniel  Torres.  Clive 
Wright,  Maintainers 

Gregory  Passalacqua,  Felice  Perrella,  Jose  Rivera,  Jorge  Rodriguez, 
Assistant  Maintainers 
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Maintenance 

Ras  mond  Kalmanov^  itz.  Superintendent 

Norman  Janat.sch.  Assistant  Siipehrttendent 

Arthur  Hin,  jr  .  James  Smith,  Foremen 

Eugene  Czachow  ski.  W  illlam  Lougheed.  Maintainers 

Jeffrey  Blatz.  Dominick  Caputo.  Fabki  Cruz,  James  Fermonte,  Wayne  Harris. 

Ahmed  Kadi,  Peter  Mosca.  William  Ottoman.  Salvatore  Panza,  William 

Patterson,  Heniian  Rosano.  Assislunt  Maintainers 
William  .-\tkins,  .Manuel  Garcia,  Jr  ,  Joseph  Gutleber,  George  Izquirdo.  Pedro 

,\Iartinez,  Joseph  Plaza.  Motor  Vehicle  Operators 
Frank  .Suarino,  Supen  tsing  Attendant 
Francis  Porter,  Senior  Attendant 

Florence  Bessire,  Richard  Brown,  John  Bruno.  Jr.,  Zephehiah  Campbell, 
Cornelia  Caner.  Joseph  Cerardi,  Pedro  Dejesus.  John  Ferreira, 
Gw  endoh  n  Haw  kins,  .Matthew  Jackson.  Pasquale  Luciano.  Theodore 
Olson,  Nati\  idad  Ruiz,  Eduardo  N'idal,  Richard  Wallace,  Marion  Wilson, 
Raymond  Zelenka,  Attendants 

Guest  Services 

John  Tighe,  Director 
Linda  Rivera,  Secretary' 

Restaurants  and  Merchandise 

Anthony  Golio.  Manager.  Guest  Sen  ices 
Helen  Browning,  Secretary 
Edith  Coppin.  Clerk 

Restaurants 

.\lfredo  Piscitelli.  Manager 

,Michele  DelGiudice,  Demetria  Foundoukis,  .Mario  Roger, 

Susan  Peterson.  Stipen'isors 
Charles  Betesh.  X'irginia-  Ca.staldi.  Mary  Looney, 

Tony  L'rrico.  i  nit  Managers 
Rosalie  Barney.  Pedro  Pagan.  Assistant  Unit  Managers 
Hazel  Gregon-.  Cook 
Patrick  O'Keefe.  Storekeeper 

Merchandise 

Edward  Curran.  Manager 
Jo.seph  Trotta.  Assistant  Manager 
Dolores  Papaleo,  Supewisor 
Patricia  Peters,  Senior  Clerk 
Marie  Riggio,  Clerk 
James  Lo,  Storekeeper 

Admissions,  Transportation,  Parking  and  Group  Sales 

Peter  Muccioli,  Manager 
Annette  Jeremia,  Secretary 


Central  Park  Zoo 


Admimstration 

Richard  L  Lattis,  Director 

Geraldine  Marsteller,  Executive  Secretary 

Deni.se  Ouellette  McClean,  Manager,  Administrative  Operations 
Brenda  Jordan,  Secretary 

Animal  Department 

James  .\  .Munaugh.  Curator 

Peter  Brazaitis,  Assistant  Curator 

Anthony  Brownie.  Bruce  Foster.  Assistant  Supervisors 

Tracey  Jackson,  Secretary 

Pamela  French,  James  Mejeur,  Roy  Riffe, 

Senior  Wild  Animal  Keepers 
Celia  .^ckerman,  Robert  Gramzay,  Kelly  Gruninger,  Susan  Makower, 

Raymond  .Maguire.  Vivan  Maloney-Simons,  Tom  Probst,  John  Roderick, 

Li.sa  Zidek.  Vt  'ild  Animal  Keepers 

Horticulture 

Nancy  Tim.  Horticulturist 

Jennifer  Bliss,  Assistant  Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Joseph  Nissen.  Manager 
Cecil  Isaac.  Assistant  Manager 
Maria  Venjnar.  Secretary 

April  Rivkin.  Rita  Turrentine.  Telephone  Operators^Registars 

Anthony  Boodoo.  Hector  X'argas.  Maintainers 

Oscar  Ceron,  Robert  Einnelli,  Paul  Graham,  David  Padilioni,  Junior 

Rookwood,  Assistant  Maintainers 
Leon  Adams,  Sharon  Bennett,  Bruce  Carson,  Michael  Coyne,  Paulette 

Dawkins,  Noor  Raipen,  Richard  Shackleford,  Jose  Torres,  Ramanen 

Veerapen,  Keith  Walker,  Attendants 

Security 

Thomas  Lennox,  Manager 

Frank  Cangiarella,  Assistant  Manager 

William  Alleyne,  Alex  Cruz,  Alston  Dawkins,  William  Delfino,  Eugene  Dixon, 
Edwin  Dunlap,  Russell  Jefferson,  Wallace  Mainor,  Marcelo  Marquez, 
Fitzroy  Neufville,  Claudius  Ross,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Education 

Ann  Squire,  Curator 

Kathy  Sciacchitano.  Secretary 

Elena  Dunn,  Mark  Testa.  Instructors 


Admissions  Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

Laura  Kokasko.  Assistant  Manager  Jacqueline  Perreault,  Exhibits  Worker 

Elizabeth  Mingeram,  Supert'isor 

Howard  Corbett,  Joseph  Liberatore,  John  Siciliano,  Ticket  Agents  Animal  Health 

Robin  Moretti.  Vetemary  Technician 

Transportation 

Burrington  Burgess,  George  DeSalle,  Visitor  Sen-ice  Supen'isors 
Louis  Marcantonio.  Assistant  Supervisor 
Ronald  Gordon.  Jose  Jimenez,  Assistant  Monorail  Mechanics 
.Man-ann  Ruberto,  Assistant  Skynde  Mechanic 

Group  Sales 

.Margaret  Price,  Supewisor 
Carol  Burke.  Senior  Clerk 


Security 

.Michael  Gallo.  Security  Manager 

Roben  Heinisch.  Assistant  Security  Manager 

Raynor  .Mattson.  Security  Supen  isor 

Richard  Henrv".  Supervising  Park  Maintainer 

Steven  Carr.  VC  inston  Hill.  James  'Williams.  Park  Maintainers 

Gino  Aguda.  'Wilben  Banon.  Elizer  Baudin,  Mohammed  Bayire,  Lorentine 

Green,  Kevin  .McLaughlin,  .Michael  Nieves,  Jose  Otero,  James  Persley. 

Stephen  Pippa.  .Michael  Scott.  Gregory  Upshaw,  Assistant  Zoo  Park 

Maintainers 
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Wildlife  Conservation  International 

David  Western,  Director  inid  Resource  Ecakigist.  Carter  Chair  of 

Cumeri'atioi!  Biology 
George  B.  Schaller,  Director  for  Scieuce  and  Research  Zoologist.  Foshay 

Chair  in  Wildlife  Conservation 
Mary  C.  Pearl,  Assistant  Director,  Programs 
A.  William  Weber,  Assistant  Director.  Conservation 
Archie  Carr,  III,  Regional  Coordinator 
Thoma.s  Struh.saker,  Research  Zoologist.  Carter  Chair  of 

Rainforest  Biology 
Patricia  Moehiman,  Research  Zoologist 

Terese  and  John  Hart,  Je.sse  C.  Hillman,  Mark  Leighton,  Charles  Munn,  .Man 
Rabinowitz,  Stuart  Strahl,  Associate  Research  Zoologists 

Richard  Barnes,  Elizabeth  Bennett,  Dee  Boersma,  Claudio  Campagna, 

Richard  Carroll,  Jacque  Carter,  Robert  Clausen,  Deborah  Glockner-Ferrari, 
Mark  Ferrari,  Rosemarie  Gnam,  Sally  Lahm,  Patricia  Majluf,  James  Powell, 
A  R  E.  Sinclair,  Andrew  Taber,  Amy  Vedder,  Research  Fellows 

Warren  Brockelman,  James  Connor,  Christopher  Gakahu,  Janet  Gibson, 
Helen  Gichohi,  Graham  Harris,  Lysa  Leland,  Katharine  Payne,  Roger 
Payne,  Kenhelm  Stott,  Shirley  Strum,  Conservation  Fellous 

Lisa  Naughton,  Conservation  Officer 

Martha  Schwartz,  Program  Manager 

Nancy  Granchelli,  Executive  Secretary 

New  York  Aquarium 
Administration 

Louis  E.  Garibaldi,  Director 
Cynthia  Reich,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Myra  Schomberg,  Secretary  to  the  Director 
Margaret  DeMatteis,  Administrative  Aide 

Animal  Department 

Paul  Sieswerda,  Collections  Manager 
Paul  Loiselle,  Dennis  Thoney,  Assistant  Curators 
Pedro  Ponciano,  Aquarium  Supervisor 
Richard  Crist,  Assistant  Aquarium  Supervisor 
Edward  Dols,  Peter  Fenimore.  Senior  Keepers 

Robert  Foumier,  Frank  Greco,  Leslie  Leffler,  Dennis  Maroulas,  Werner 

Schreiner,  Wayne  Stempler,  Angelito  Tirona,  Jo.seph  Yaiullo,  Keepers 
Martha  Hiatt-Saif,  Guenter  Skammel,  Senior  Trainers 
Dennis  Aubrey,  Ann  Holleran,  Trainers 
Maria  Volpe,  Department  Stenographer 
Robert  A.  Cook,  D.V  M  ,  Clinical  Veterinarian 

Education  Department 

ErwinJ.  Ern.st,  Director 

Ellie  Fries,  Assistant  Director  of  Education 

Merryl  Kafka,  Senior  Instructor 

Robert  Cummings,  Tour  Guide  Special  Program  Coordinator 
Roslyn  Turenshine,  Department  Stenographer 
Arlene  de  Strulle.  Melissa  llagf^ar,  histna  tors 
Pauline  Catanzaro,  Resen  aimnisl 

Operations 

Robert  Hayden,  Director  of  Operations 
Donald  McHugh,  Buildings  Manager 

Vincent  Capuana,  Vincent  Papa.  John  Santo,  Supen  ising  Matntainers 
Richard  Biglin,  Richard  DeStefano,  Kenneth  Prichctt,  Sianle\  Rejmontowski, 

Albert  Sortino.  Lawrence  Turturro.  Maintainers 
Joseph  Abbriano,  Timothy  Magee.  Anthony  Mannjcllo,  Rafael  Ramos.  Fritz 

Albert  Reynolds,  Tony  Vargas.  Assista>it  Maintainers 
Frank  Delfino.  Gardener 
Charies  Bums.  Laborer 
Howard  Dunn.  Supervising  Attendant 
Carlos  Casanova,  Supenising  Grounds  Keeper 

Robert  Caraballo.  Dante  DeLemos,  Rachel  Farmer,  Eldwin  Lebron,  Henry 

Lighty,  Joseph  Rizzo,  Attendants 
Sylvia  Jaffe,  Senior  Departmental  Stenographer 
Gilda  Pagano.  Switchboard  Operator 

Guest  Services 

Carol  Bosch.  Manager 

Elaine  Zierkes,  Assistant  Manager 

Florence  Goldberg,  Ticket  Agent 


Security 

Robert  Jansen,  Manager 
Salvatore  DeFeo,  Assistant  Manager 
Samuel  Black,  Ricky  Jack.son.  Mauitamer 
Louis  Almeyda.  Gilbert  Biaqui.s.  Eddie  Rodriguez, 
Edwin  Rodriguez,  Assistant  .Maintainers 

Exhibits  and  Graphics 

Paul  Heyer,  Senior  Graphic  Designer 
Charles  Hruska,  Exhibits  Supervisor 
Paul  Massuci.  Exhibits  Specialist 

PubUc  Affairs 

Richard  .Miller.  Manager 

Osbom  Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences 

Louis  E.  Garibaldi.  Acting  Director 

Ross  F.  Nigrelli.  Senior  Scientist 

Klaus  D.  Kallman,  Fish  Geneticist 

Paul  J.  Cheung.  Pathologist 

Maya  Natenson,  Research  Assistant 

Catherine  McClave,  Senior  Lab  Technician 

Sheila  Palma,  Animal  Technician 

Galina  Powerman,  Laboratory  Technician 

Frances  Hackett,  Senior  Departmental  Stenographer 

Mildred  Montalbano,  Librarian 

Research  Associates 

Eli  D  Goldsmith,  Scientific  Consultant 

John  Chamberlain,  Paleobiogeology 

Joseph  Gennaro,  Electron  .Microscopy 

Ilya  Glezer,  Peter  J.  Morgane,  Cetacean  Seuroanatomy 

Betty  Borowsky.  Invertebrate  Biologist 

John  Tanacredi.  Environmental  Studies 
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Contributions,  Pledges, 
and  Payments  on 
Pledges  of  $1,000  and 
Over  Ouly  1,  1988-June 
30,  1989) 

Animal  Kingdom  Club 

( Estcihlishect  in  1989  to  recognize 
the  support  of  individual  donors  to 
the  Society) 

Best  Friends 

( CAimiilaln  v  lifetime  gifts  of 
$  I  million  or  more) 

Mrs.  \'incent  Astor 

VC  illiam  Ward  Foshay 

Nixon  Griffis 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

John  R.  Hearst.  Jr. 

The  Ir\\"in  Family 

Betty  W  old  John.son  and  Douglas 

Bushnell 

Roben  Wood  Johnson \\ 
Mr,  and  Mrs  Frank  Larkin 
LucvC.  Moses 
Carroll  and  Milton  Petrie 
Mr.  and  .Mrs  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
.Man,-  and  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
.Vlarcia  Rubin 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrit  P. 
\'an  de  Bov  enkamp 

Benefactors 

(Cumulative  lifetime  gifts  of  ' 
$250,000  to  $999,999) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B.  Aitken 
Liz  Claiborne  and 

Arthur  Ortenberg 
Mrs.  Morgan  Cowperthwaite 
Mrs.  John  Culbertson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.lliott,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Frick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Goelei 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Haig 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Emer\'  Katzenbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Lipton 
Edith  McBean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Perkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Schiff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Schiff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sloane 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Mrs.  Richard  Tweedy 
Charlotte  W'yman 

President's  Circle 

(Annual gifts  cf  $2=>. 000  or  more, 
including  i  + 1  Friends  of  Wildlife 
Consenatioii  International,  at 
$2,500.  and  (')  Annual  Patrons, 
at  $1,000) 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor* 
Frederick  Bay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Blum' 
Liz  Claiborne  and 

Arthur  Ortenberg  + 
Mrs.  John  Culbertson  +' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Cullman  + 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr.  +• 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henr\-  Clay  Frick 
Nixon  Griffis  +• 
Enid  A.  Haupt* 
Eleanor  Avery  Hempstead* 


Tlie  Irwin  Family 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roliert  NX'ooil  { 
Johnson  W  +* 

Mrs.  L.  Emery  Katzenbach  +* 
Frank  Y.  L;irkin  +* 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  .Martin  Lipton  ' 
Edith  .McBean  * 

.Mr  and  .Mrs  clordon  B.  Pattee  +* 
Anne  I'attee  + 

Terr\-  and  W  illiam  Peister  +* 
Mrs,  Richard  .s  Perkin 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Htn\  ard  Phipps,  Jr.  +* 
.Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Laurance  S. 
Rockefeller  +* 

Jack  Rudin  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Schiff  +* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Schiff  +* 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 

Mrs.  Landon  K.  Thome  +* 

Mrs.  Richard  Tweedy  +* 

Directors  Circle 

(Annual gifts  if  $10,000  - 

5J  /.000,  nicliuling  i  +  i  Friends  of 

W'lUlllfc  (  nnSCITctllnll 

liitenuiluinal.  at  S2.S<)().  and  I') 
Annual  Patrons,  at  $1,000) 

Sandra  Atlas  Bass 

Mrs.  Irving  BereLson 

Mrs.  F.  Henr\-  Berlin  +* 

Mrs.  Jackson  Burke  +* 

Helen  Cannon* 

Guy  Cap,'  +* 

Doris  Duke 

Mrs.  Joseph  Duke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge 

Edward  P.  Evans 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Findlay* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  L. 

Goldberg  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Guthrie  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Haig 
Cynthia  and  Leo  Harris  + 
John  R.  Hearst,  Jr.  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Huang  +* 
Betty  Wold  Johnson  and 

Douglas  Bushnell  +* 
Mrs.  Martin  Kimmel  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Living.ston  * 
Margot  W.  Marsh  + 
Peter  Model  and  Marjorie  Russell 
Eric  Ruttenberg  +* 
Judith  Sulzberger  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Thaw  * 
Donald  Trump 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerrit  P. 

Van  de  Bovenkamp  + 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T. 

Vanderbilt  + 
Mrs.  George  Weiss  * 
Julia  Parker  Wightman 
Robert  Wilson 

Curators  Circle 

(Annual gifts  of  $5,000  -  $9,999. 
including  (+)  Friends  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International,  at 
$2. 500.  and  (')  Annual  Patrons, 
at  $1,000) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\rthur  G.  Altschul  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  Araskog  +* 
Mrs.  Armand  Bartos 
Irene  Bellucci* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel  Bergerac  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terrance 

Bruggeman  +* 
Helen  Watson  Buckner  * 
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.Mr  .ukI  Mrs  Coleman  P  Burke 
Calhcrmc  CahiU  and 
W  illuim  Bernard 
Kalherine  I.  C.irnith  + 
Am\  Sclieuer  Clohen  * 
Josejih  tAillman,  III  + 
C  Siinms  I'.irr  +' 
.Mr  ,ind  .Mrs  Bernard  Fein  * 
George  V.  Gnine  +* 
Carmela  Rose  Harper  * 
George  Hecht  +' 
Mrs.  HenryJ.  Heinz  +* 
Joseph  Hotung  ' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Kean  * 
Henr\-  R  Kra\  is 

.Mr  and  .Mrs  Douglas  Kreeger  +* 

Kose-.\Iarie  Lewent  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mandeville  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Martin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Marx  +* 

Mrs.  John  Mayer  + 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moss  +* 

Heide  Nitze  + 

Augustus  Paine  +* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  Peters  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Purnell  +* 

Eben  Pyne  +* 

Richard  Radovich  + 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Rutherfurd  +* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Schwebel  + 

Daphne  Shih 

Caroline  Sidnam  * 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Joseph  Siphron  +* 

Marion  Peters  Stine 

Mrs.  Stuart  Symington  * 

Pamela  Thye* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Tuck 

Mrs.  Alexander  Vietor  * 

Joseph  Warner 

Kathleen  Westin  + 

Robert  Winthrop  +* 

Rosalie  Wolff 

Individual  Donors 

(Annual gifts  of  $1,000  -  $4,999. 
including  (+)  Friends  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  International,  at 
$2,500.  and  C)  Annual  Patrons, 
at  $1,000) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles  * 

Michael  G.  Abrams  * 

Charles  Allen  Jr.  * 

Caroline  R.  Alexander 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Allwin  * 

Earle  S.  Altman  * 

Nathan  S.  .Aincell  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Tucker  Andersen  * 

Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Arps  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ascher  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Asiel  * 

Isabel  H.  Ault  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Avellino  * 

Patricia  I.  Aver\'  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bady  * 

Michael  Baldwin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  L.  Baltin  * 

Foster  Bam  and  Sallie  Baldwin  * 

Lorraine  Bardsley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Barron  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Baum  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  W. 

Bealmear  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 
Beinecke  * 
John  Beinecke  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Bent  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  L.  Berenson  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Berkley  * 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L  Berkman  * 

Sylvester  Besch  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bierw  inh  * 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  H.  P.  Bingham.  Jr.  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bissinger.  II  * 

Jane  N.  Blair 

Peter  P.  Blanchard  III  +* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Man  J.  Blinken 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Block  * 

Laura  Utley  Blum  * 

Lois  D  Blumenfeld  * 

War^  itk  P  Bonsai  • 

Mr.  and  Mis  W.ill.icc  I  Borker  * 

Mrs.  Alhcri  (    H..si\\uk  • 

Jo.seph  (  .  Bt-.idlc\  • 

Mr,  and  Mrs  W    Bradford  Bnggs  * 

Mr.  and  ,Mrs  Donald  J, 

Bruckmann 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Brush  * 
Mariene  Br\-da  * 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  CF.  Buechner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Burke* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kieran  P.  Burke  * 
Willard  C.  Butcher  * 
Miles  and  Lillian  Cahn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Caine  ' 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell  * 
Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Carter 
Peggy  Catalane  * 
John  and  Theresa  Cederholm 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Chamberlin  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Chancellor  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Chancy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Chappell  * 
Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Childs  * 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Choate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  B.  Clifford  * 
Glenn  Close  + 
Frederick  Cohen  and 

Diane  Feldman  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  L.  Cohen  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Cohen  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frances  X. 

Coleman  Jr.  * 
Mrs.  Robert  Scott  Collins  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Cone,  III  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  Conway  * 
Janet  W.  Cook 
LJrsula  Coming  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  M.  Craig,  Jr.  * 
Mrs.  J.  Randall  Creel  * 
Anne  McB.  Curtis  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allerton  Cushman 
Leonard  and  Cecilia  Dalsemer 
Lillian  Butler  Davey  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michel  David-Weill  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Davis  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronnie  Davis  * 
Margarita  V.  Delacorte  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Detweiler  * 
Betty  Diamond  and  Bmce  Volpe  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Diamond  * 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Dillon  * 
Del  Donati 

Charies  E.  Dorkey  III  and 

Phyllis  John.son  * 
William  F.  Draper  * 
Sean  Driscoll  * 
John  E.  Durand  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Durgin  * 
Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Eckert  III* 
Amy  Edelman* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lew  Egol  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Albert  J.  Elias  * 
Mrs.  German  H.  H.  Emory  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ostrom  Enders  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Engel  * 
Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr  and  Mrs  Hriin  j  K\  erett  * 
jLidi  F.irkas  arul  Peter  (.".raham  * 
Manha  Felten.slein  * 
Mr.and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Fenton  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  Fessenden 
Helen  Cripps  Fisher  * 
Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Fogarty  * 
Mrs.  Cruger  D.G.  Fowler 
Paulette  B.  Fownes  * 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter 

Frelinghuysen  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  Fiihrman  * 
Gail  Furman  * 
Edwin  F.  Gamble* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gardiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Gardiner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandor  A.  Garfinkle  * 
Aurelia  R.  Gebauer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  A.  Gelston  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.dward  H.  Gerry  * 
Melissa  M.  Gibbs  • 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gilder* 
Mrs.  Peter  R.  Gimbel 
The  Drs.  Goeller-Giattini  * 
William  T.  Golden  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Gould  * 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Gould 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Graham  Jr.  * 
Susan  Zises  Green 
Mrs.  Jack  Green  + 
Robert  S.  Greenburg 
William  Gruener^ald  * 
Thomas  Guinzburg  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gutfreund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  W.  Hall  * 
Saul  B.  Hamond  * 
Helen  Leale  Harper  * 
Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Harri.son  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V. 

Hatcher,  Jr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Haverstick,  11  * 
lola  S.  Haverstick  * 
Daniel  P.  Hays  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Hearst  Jr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvard  K.  Hecker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Heilbrunn  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Heiskell  * 
Charles  F.  Henderson  * 
Robin  R.  Henry  * 
Katharine  Hepburn  * 
Joy  Hilliard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hoch  * 
Maxine  Hoffer 
Virginia  Dee  Holmes 
Ellen  Hotung  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Howitt  * 
Hans  Huber  * 
Geoffrey  Hughes 
Mabel  S.  Ingalls  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Iselin  * 
William  K.Jacobs, Jr.* 
Ronald  A.  Javitch  * 
Dorothea  Coogan  Jesser  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  W. 
Johnson  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  F.  John.son  * 
Judith  M.Joy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kalikow  * 
Richard  Kandel  and  Toby  Horn  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Karlin  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Keiter  Jr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ala,stair  J.  Keith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kellen  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 

KemniererJr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs  John  \1  Kingsley  * 
Mr  :ir/  Mi  ,  lohn  I  ddv  Klein* 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Klein  * 
Ely.sabeth  Kleinhans  * 
Kathleen  Knight  and 

Richard  Rei.ser  + 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Koch  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  G.  Koplow  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  Koppelman  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Korsant  * 
Lillian  Kraemer  * 
Mrs.  David  Lang  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  David  Lapham  * 
Mrs.  Roy  E.  Larsen  * 
Mr.  Alexander  Laughlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Law.son  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Law.son-Johnston 
Mrs.  Rodney  M.  Layton  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Leib 
Ida  Sue  Leonard  + 
Helaine  Heilbrunn  Lerner  * 
Hugh  W.  Levey  +* 
Marion  H.  Levy  * 
William  G.  Levy  * 
Mr.  Robert  Liberman 
Dr  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Liebler* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  R.  Limburg  * 
William  B.  Lloyd  * 
Mrs.  Perrin  H.  Long  Jr.  * 
Mrs.  Alfred  Lee  Loomisjr.  * 
John  N.  Loomis  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lowry  Jr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Lowy  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  W.  Lufkin  * 
Marilyn  Lukas  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L  Magid  * 
Nina  Magowan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Mansell  * 

John  L.  and  Anne  W.  Marion 

Jean  A.  Markowitz  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  D.  Marshall  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  G.  Marshall  +' 

Mrs.  Roman  Martinez  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Martin.son  * 

Kathleen  C.  Mason 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M,  .Matthews 

Annin  McAlpine  * 

G Wynne  G.  McDevitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  F.  McHenr\-  * 

Jeanne  Mcjannet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McKay 

Robin  McMillin 

Mrs.  George  W.  Merck  * 

Lu  E.sther  T.  Mertz  * 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Metz  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Miller  * 

Joseph  Mische  * 

Angela  and  Howard  Mi.sthal  * 

Ellin  Mitchell  * 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Mitchell  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Mitchell  Jr.  * 

Peter  Monrose  * 

Chri.stopher  S.  Moore  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Moore  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Moran  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Morgan  II  ' 

Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Morriss  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Morse  * 

Emil  Mosbacher,  Jr. 

Jo.sephine  Murray  + 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Nichols  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Walter  Nichols  III  * 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Nichols  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Donald  Oenslager  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Olds  III  + 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yves  Oltramar  + 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Overman  * 


Neil  B.  Padron  and 

Joan  Boluchor  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Pappas  * 
Katharine  De  B.  Parsons  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Parsons  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Partrick  * 
Patricia  S.  Patterson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Patterson  * 
Loui.se  D.  Peck  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Perkin  * 
Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins  * 
Frederick  Petrie 
Cynthia  Phipps  * 
Pauline  B.  Pierce  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pierrepont  * 
Miriam  Pollet 
Robert  and  Mary  T.  Porter 
David  Poskanzer  * 
Judith  Ann  Po.st  * 
Katharine  Prentice  * 
Ernesta  Procope  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Z.  Pura  * 
George  B.  and  Mary  Rabb 
Annette  E.  Reed  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  L.M.  Reese  * 
Mrs.  Walker  Reid  * 
David  J.  Rhodes  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Richard.son  * 
Mrs.  William  C.  Ridgway  Jr.* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Roberts  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller  * 
Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  * 
NeLson  A.  Rockefeller  Jr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodman  C. 
Rockefeller  * 
Steven  C.  Rockefeller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 

Roosevelt  IV  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Rose  * 
Jonathan  P.  Ro.sen  * 
David  A.  Rosenblatt  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Ro.senthal  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  G.  Rosin  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ross  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Peter  Ro.ss  * 
Rita  Roth  * 

Mrs.  William  Roth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ruben.stein  * 

Marcia  Rubin* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  A. 

Rutherfurd  * 
Andrew  Sabin  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Sachs  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Sargent  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Savit  * 
Mrs.  Rudolph  J.  Schaefer  * 
Darwin  F.  Schaub  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Schloss  * 
Anthony  Schoendorf  * 
Maria  Elena  Schuldes  * 
Harold  Schutz  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Schuur  * 

Joan  C.  Schwartz  * 

Norma  Schwartze  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil  Schwartzman  * 

Mrs.  John  Julian  Scott  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.C.  Seherr-Thoss  * 

Peter  Seng  * 

Kira  Sergievsky  * 

Bayard  Sharp  + 

Helen  R.  Shaskan  * 

Kathy  A.  Sherwood 

Stephen  Shey 

Mrs.  Jo.seph  V.  Shields 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con.stantine 

Sidamon-Eristoff  +* 

Sheila  J.  Siderman  and  Jerr\-  Palin  * 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  A.  Silver  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater  * 
Robert  M.  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Brinkley  Smithers  * 

Edith  R.  Soeiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Spanier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  H.  Sobel  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Stein  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Stein  * 

Martha  Roby  Stephens  * 

Clare  C.  Stone  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Story  * 

Kenhelm  W.  Stott,Jr 

Mrs.  Ralph  1.  Straus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Straut  * 

Jeffrey  C.  Sturgess  * 

Anna  Suess  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ochs 

Sulzberger  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Talbot  III 

Mrs.  Howard  C.  Taylor  Jr.  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Teagle  III  * 

Judith  L.  Teller  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Thayer  * 

Martha  W.  Tolman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ro.ss  E. 

Traphagen  Jr.  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Trevor  Jr.  * 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Twitcheil  * 
Elise  S.  Untermyer  + 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  Vanzo  * 
Jo,seph  V.  Vittoria  +* 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Wachenfeld  * 
Mrs.Jeptha  Wade 
Kathryn  F.  Wagner  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  Waldes  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  Warburg* 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Ward  * 
Saul  Waring  * 
David  Warmflash  and 

Andrea  Marks  * 
Rawleigh  Warner  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher 
Waterman* 
Alexander  Weber  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedley  M.  Weeks  * 
The  Weiler-Amow  Family  * 
Edward  Weisselberg  * 
Mrs.  A.  Werk-Cook 
Mrs.  Taggart  Whipple 
Mr  and  Mrs.  John  P.  White  * 
Shelby  White  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Whitney  * 
Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiley  * 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Williams 
Ann  D.  Willis  + 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Willis  * 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Louis 

Wilson  III  * 
Sue  Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Winegar  * 

Samuel  H.  Wolcott,  III  * 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Yardley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Yeager  * 

Michael  T.  Yezil  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Young  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  D.  Zand  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Ziegler 

Donald  Zucker  * 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


William  Beebe  Fellows 

(Gifts  of  $10,000  to  VC  i  lei  life 
Comen  ■aliori  Inteniatioiuil I 

Marianna  Baker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  VC'.  Bradford  Briggs 

Mrs.  Jackson  Burke 

Douglas  F  Bushnell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Butler 

Helen  Cannon 

Guy  Carv' 

Lavinia  Currier 

Michael  Currier 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  EUion,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Guthrie 

Peter  C.R.  Huang 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

Betty  Wold  Johnson 

Mrs,  L.  Emcn.-  Katzenhach 

Robert  Kean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Kreeger 

Hugh  Levey 

Mrs.  Hayward  Manice 

Pamela  Manice 

Cordelia  Scaife  May 

Frederick  A.  Melhado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  J.  Paine 

Gordon  B.  Pattee 

Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

John  Pierrepont 

Annette  Reed 

John  T.  Sargent 

Elizabeth  Schaffner 

George  B.  Schaller 

Mrs.  Constantine  Sidamon-Eristoff 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stebbins 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Landon  K.  Thome 

Mrs.  Gerrit  P.  Van  de  Bovenkamp 

William  Ziff 

Individual  Gifts-in-kind 

Seth  Horowitz 
Hannah  Wilke 

Foundations 

Joseph  and  Sophia  Abeles 
Foundation.  Inc. 
Louis  and  Anne  Abrons 
Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Acorn  Foundation 
Frances  Allen  Foundation 
American  Conservation 
Association,  Inc. 
Ansonia  Foundation.  Inc. 
The  Arundel  Foundation 
The  Ascher  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 
The  Bailey  Research  Trust 
J. M  R.  Barker  Foundation 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth 

Foundation 
The  Sandra  Atlas  Bass  and  Edvthe 
and  Sol  G.  Atlas  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Bay  Foundation 
The  Howard  Bayne  Fund 
The  Morris  S.  and  Florence  H. 
Bender  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  BemhiU  Fund 
The  Siegfried  and  Josephine 
Bieber  Foundation 
The  Albert  C.  Bosrwick  Foundation 
C.A.L.  Foundation.  Inc. 
The  Louis  Calder  Foundation 


Louis  \  t:assett  Foundation 
The  Li/  Claiborne  and  An 
Onenbcrg  Foundation 
The  Clark  Foundation 
Jonathan  L.  and  Carolyn  B.  Cohen 

Foundation 
Coleman  Foundation 
The  Connemara  Fund 
Conservation,  Food  and 

Health  Foundation 
The  Constans  CuK  er  Foundation 
The  Gov.  les  c:hariiable  Trust 
The  Roberta  Crenshaw  Foundation 
The  Cricket  Foundation 
Louis  B.  and  Edgar  M,  Cullman 
Foundation 

The  Dammann  Fund,  Inc 
The  Charles  A.  Dana 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Margarita  V.  Delacorte  Foundation 
The  Aaron  Diamond 

Foundation.  Inc. 
The  Dillon  Fund 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Doris  Duke  Foundation 
The  Caleb  C.  and  Julia  W.  Dula 

Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Don  Durgin  Fund 
The  Eckert  Foundation 
E.D.  Foundation 
The  Emerald  Foundation 
Blanche  T.  Enders  Charitable  Trust 
The  Charies  Engelhard  Foundation 
Armand  G.  Erpf  Fund,  Inc. 
The  T.M.  Evans  Foundation 
The  William  Ewing  Foundation 
David  J.  Everett  Foundation,  Inc. 
Falcon  Foundation 
The  Fanwood  Foundation 
The  Fein  Foundation 
John  J.  Flemm  Foundation,  Inc 
The  Foster-Davis  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Helen  Clay  Frick  Foundation 
Ganlee  Fund 

Bernard  F.  and  Ah  a  B.  Gimbel 

Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Bradley  L.  Goldberg 

Charitable  Trust 

Golden  Family  Foundation 

The  Goldie-.A.nna  Charitable  Tru.st 

Richard  and  Rlioda  Goldman  Fund 

The  Griffis  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mary  Livingston  Griggs  and  Mar\^ 

Griggs  Burke  Foundation 

The  Guinzburg  Fund 

The  Hamond  Foundation 

Evelyn  AJ.  Hall  Charitable  Tru.st 

The  Gladys  and  Roland 

Harriman  Foundation 
Mar\-  W.  Harriman  Foundation 
John  A.  Hartford  Foundation 
Robert  and  Harriet  Heilbrunn 
Philanthropic  Fund 
Justus  Heijmans  Foundation 
Henry  J.  &  Drue  Heinz  Foundation 
Homeland  Foundation 
Jersey  Wildlife  Presen'ation  Trust 
The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 
Jennifer  Underwood  Johnson  1962 

Charitable  Trust 
Robert  W.  Johnson  1962 

Charitable  Trust 
Anna  Maria  and  Stephen 

Kellen  Foundation 


TheKillock  Fund 

The  Helen  and  .Milton  Kimmelman 

Foundation 
The  KinnoLill  Foundation 
F..M,  Kirin  FountLition,  Inc. 
Knapp  Fountlalion 
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Recommended  Form 
of  Bequest 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society 
recommend  that  for  estate 
planning  purposes,  members  and 
friends  consider  the  following 
language  or  use  in  their  wills: 
"To  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society,  a  not-for-profit, 
tax-exempt  membership 
organization  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  189S,  having 
as  its  principal  address  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park.  Bronx.  New 
York  10460.  I  hereby  gi\  e  and 
bequeath  for  the  Society's  general 
purposes. " 

In  order  to  help  the  Society 
avoid  future  administration  costs,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  following 
paragraph  be  added  to  any 
restrictions  that  are  imposed  on  a 
bequest: 

"If  at  .some  future  time  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  it  is 
no  longer  practical  to  use  the 
income  or  principal  of  this  bequest 
for  the  purpo.ses  intended,  the 
Trustees  have  the  right  to  use  tlie 
income  or  principal  for  whatever 
purposes  they  deem  necessary  and 
most  closeh'  in  accord  with  the 
intent  described  herein. " 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  the 
language  of  your  bequest  with  a 
member  of  the  Socierv  's  staff, 
please  be  in  touch  with  the 
President's  office  (212)  220-51 15. 

Howard  Phipps.  Jr..  President 
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